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t | a range of 31@34c, and costing from 60@ 
d | Se, clean; other lines of foreign Wools 
s}are dull of sale. Sales of the week 
amount to 2,685 500 Ibs., against 3.210 . 
500 the previous week, ? : 
| Sales of domestic: 
Ohio xx and above, 26'44@27ec. 
Ohio No. 1, clothing and combing, 29¢ 
Michigan x, 21 4c. : ‘ 
Ohio unwashed delaine, 20c, 
Unwashed and unmerchantable, 18@ 
20c. 
Indiana and Kentucky, 14 and 34 blood 
21@22c. 7 
Missouri and Illinois, 20c. 
14, 3g and 4 blood, 20@22c. 
Texas, 11@13c. 
Spring California, 12@13. 
Territory, 10@19c. 
Eastern Oregon, 14@15c. 
Palled, 16@47c. 
Scoured, 28@46c. 
Odds and ends, 8@30c. 
| Sales of foreign wools: 
Australian, 18@34. 
South American, 25c. 
Irish, 292. 
Snow White Capes, 42c, 
Carpet wools, 12@24c. 





PORTLAND PRODUCE MARKET. 


WEDNESDAY, Jan, 25, 1899, 

The wholesale markets are yet quiet 
although comparing favorably with the 
usual January trade. The outlook for 
business is good, with a decidedly 
tirmer tone to the market. Potatoes tirm 
at 65@70c. Apples firm in this market. 
and the foreign markets are holding up 
well. Oranges and lemons steady, 
Pressed hay steady. In country produce 
butter is easier; cheese is firmer; eggs 
continue easy; beans steady. Mutton 
and lambs much lower, a rivalry for 
trade among the beef houses having 
demoralized the market. Beef in quiet 
demand, with prices steady, 

AppLes—Eating apples, $3 00@3 50 per 
bbl. Evaporated, 8@10c per lb, 

BuTTER—18@19c for choice family; 
creamery, 21@22c. 

BEANS—Maine pea, $1 35@$1 40; Yel- 
low Eyes, $1.55@$1.60. 

CHEESE—Maine and Vermont Factory; 
12c; N. Y. Factory, 12c; Sage, 12!, 
| @13c. i 

FLouR—Low grades, $2 65@3 00; 
Spring, $4 30@4 60; Roller Michigan, 
$3 90@4 00; St. Louis Winter Patents, 
$4 15@$4 35. 

FisH—Cod, Shore, $4 50@4 75; Scaled 
herring per box, l4c. 

Grain—Corn, bag lots, 48c; oats, 
39@40c; cottonseed, car lots, $22 00: 
cotton-seed, bag lots, $2300; sacked 
bran, car lots, $16 00@17 00; sacked 
bran, bag lots, $17 00@18 00; middlings, 
$15 50@18 50. 

LarD—Per tierce, 644@63c per lb.; 
pail, 8'44@8léc. 

PoTaToEs—Potatoes, 65@70c per bu. 

PROvVIsIONS—Fowl, 10@11c; chickens, 
| 12@138c; turkeys, 13@15c; eggs, nearby, 
| 23c; extra beef, $1050@1150; pork 
backs, $13.50; clear, $13 50; hams, 
| 8@8¢c. 


| 
AUGUSTA HAY, GRAIN AND WOOL 
MARKET. 


| 





| {Corrected Jan. 25, for the Maine Farmer, 
by B. F. Parrott & Co.j 

| Flour, corn and oat market steady with 
prices well maintained. Hay unchanged, 
best quality selling more freely. Wood 
selling readily. Sugar a little lower. 

StrAw—Pressed, $9; loose, $5@6. 

SHorRtTs—85c per hundred. $16 50@17 
ton lots Mixed Feed, 88c. 

WooL_—l7c_ per lb.; spring 
skins, 50c; (Oct. skins), 50@85c. 

Cotton SEED MEAL—Bag lots, $1 12; 
$21 50@22 ton lots. 

CaicaGco GLUTEN MEAL—Ton lots, 

20 50; bag lots, $1 30; Buffalo, ton lots, 
$18; bag lots, $1 20. 

FLouR—Full winter patents, $4 15@ 
425; Spring patents,$4 20@4 40; roller 
process, straight, $3 75@3 90; low grade, 
$2 50@3 40, 

SuGAR—$5 per hundred. 

Hay-—Loose $6@8; pressed, $8@10. 

HIDES AND Skins—Cow hides, 7'4¢ 
ox hides, 744c¢; bulls and stags, 644c. 

LIME AND CEMENT—Lime, $1 10 per 
cask; cement, $1 35. 

Harp Woop—Dry, $5@5 50; green 
$3 00@4 00. 

GRAIN—Corr, 
88c, 

Oats—78c, bag lots. 


lamb 


49c; meal, bag lots, 





AUGUSTA CITY PRODUCE MARKET. 


(Corrected Jan. 25, for the Maine Farmer 
by G. W. Wadleigh.] 

Chickens not plenty. Domestic cheese 
in brisk demand. Eggs coming in more 
freely. Potatoes not abundant. 

BEANS—Western pea beans, $1 40; 
Yellow Eyes, $1 50. 

ButTTER—Ball butter, 18@20c, Cream 
ery, 22c. 

CuHEESE—Factory, 109@12c; domestic, 
10@12c; Sage, 12@13c. 

Eaas—Fresh, 23@24c per dozen. 

LARD —In pails, best, 8c. 

PROVISIONS—Wholesale — Clear salt 
pork, 6c; beef per side, 7@8c; ham, 
smoked, 8'¢c; fowl, 814@10c; veal, 7@8c; 
round hog, 5c; mutton, 6@7c; spring 
lambs, 9@10c; spring chickens, 10@14c. 
Native turkeys, 20c. 

PoTATOES—55c@60 per bush. 

NEW CABBAGES— lc per Ib. 

TuRNIPS—40c per bush. 

New Brretrs—40c per bush. 





Milton’s Unrivalled Tribute to Woman. 

When Milton wrote those words which 
stand unrivalled asa tribute to woman: 
“Grace was in all her steps, beaven 10 
her eyes; in all her gestures, dignity an‘ 
love,” he did not have in mind a weak, 
nervous, sickly, nerve exhausted and 
pain-racked woman suffering from fe- 
male complaints, but one in the glow of 
perfect health and strength. To be 4 
perfect wife or mother every woman 
should first of all see that she is in good 
health. This is certainly not difficult at 
the present day, when such an eminent 
specialist in the treatment of female dis 
eases as Dr. Greene, of 34 Temple Place, 
Boston, Mass., who undoubtedly has the 
largest practice and the greatest success 
in curing all forms of female weakness 
and diseases, can be consulted free and 
his advice and counsel obtained by a?Y 
woman absolutely without charge, either 
by calling or writing about her case. 
From his enormous experience he knows 
just how to cure your complaints, just 
how to advise you, and he uses only 
harmless vegetable medicines which are 
wonderful in soothing, healing, strength- 
ening and invigorating the female sy* 
tem. One of his grand discoveries, Dr- 
Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve rem 
edy, is known and used all over the 
world, and be has discovered many otber 
medicines no less marvelous in their 
curative effects. No woman affliote 
with female troubles or who is out ° 
health in’ any way, should hesitate t© 
write about her case to Dr. Greene, i. 
she will get, free of charge, informatios 
and advice which is almost sure to le@ 
to her complete restoration to health. 
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Tho fa 
the fat of the butter. 


tsof the food do not make up 


of corn as a fodder 


One advantage 
crop, pot venerally noted, is the low 
cost of the se¢ d per acre. 

Our correspondent, Mr. Dow, suggests 
asolution to the dog problem by requir 
ing every ownel of a dog to keep it on 
his own premises the same as other 
jive stock, But the trouble is owners of 
dogs do not keep them for exclusive 
home use. They want to let them loose 
on others’ territory. 


Joseph Meehan, than whom there is 
no better authority, says that the Japan- 
ese plums seem to have the power to re 
sist the curculio. The crescent marks 
are seen on the fruit but noinjury seems 
to result. By the way, does the curculio 
work the damage formerly experienced? 
Itis our experience that it does not. 

The New Jersey station reports eight 
tofourteen tons, green weight, of corn 
to the acre on medium soil. The largest 
amount of digestible dry matter per acre 
is obtained when planted in drills three 
anda half feet apart, and with single 
plants eight to twelve inches apart in 
the drills. This method provides suffi- 
cient room for the plants to develop and 
to produce a large proportion of ears. 





In any attempt to graft the model good 
roads work of Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut upon our own State, it should 
be taken into consideration that the 
treasury of those States is supplied from 
sources independent of the taxation of 
the property of the people. Not so in 
this State. Here all property has to be 
heavily taxed in order to furnish the 
money with which to meet State ex- 
penses. Supply our State treasury in 
full through sources independent of 
taxation and all opposition to ‘State 
roads” from rural towns would cease at 
once, 


THE OUTLOOK STILL IMPROVING. 





A year ago the Farmer assured the 
stockmen of the State that the outlook 
for live stock of all kinds was improving. 
To-day the evidence is still stronger that 
the congestion in the beef trade is fully 
past. The signs of a year ago have been 
verified, and at this time it is still more 
certain that the better prices will not 
only be maintained, but will still tarther 
improve, and that stockmen may confi- 
dently rely on a further advance, and 
that the higher values will prevail for 
aprolonged period to come. The great 
surplus of stock from the ranges has 
gone by forever. 

Cattle receipts from the four great 
slanghtering markets of the country 
show a marked falling off in numbers. 
Up to the middle of last month 
the combined receipts of cattle at Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, Kansas City and Omaha, 
forthe year, compared with a year ago, 


show a decrease of 50,000 . cattle and 
13,000 th The top price for beeves 
last week at Chicago was six cents live 
Weiht. The prices for Texas cattle in 
that market are the highest since 1884, 
and the highest on record for the first 
—_ ofthe year. The Montana State 
Board of [ive Stock Commissioners re- 
port that the price received for stock 
was better than for any year in the his- 
~~ = trade from that State. 
Stockers ire in sharper demand and at 
relativel higher values than fat cattle. 
—_ in State may rest assured 
sere will be a demand at improved 
Prices for all the stock they can raise 
and feed, There is a grand outlook 
ahead. Now is the time to prepare to 
take advan ‘ge of the situation. Raise 
all the 200d calves. 


HOW MUCH Do 1HE COWS PAY? 


+ Will be recalled that we expressed 
Urprise at the low figures given by Prof. 
Gowe] 


ee les Portland dairy meeting as 
iin. y income per cow of our Maine 
aud indicated we would like to 
“ond by What process he reached the 
~ Wsious there given. We have been 
— familiar with the dairy business of 
. ay for a long time and have found 
meme that those farmers who are 
able rs on the business to a consider- 
oad = ‘nt are fairly prosperous and 
of ges to continue the same line 
ihe We believe this could not be 
Sees” ‘ncome per head as given at 
eur Main If the cows contributing to 
ees ne creameries are returning their 
tented me more than as there repre- 
Year the arty to thirty-five dollars a 
in ton ‘Sno room for the industry 
rng - - and we have all made a 
i Stake in encouraging its exten- 


‘ortunately for the good name of 
“a irying and the good sense of 

soll ° continue to follow it, Prof. 
tion oe forward with an explana- 
bins puts our cows in a better light. 

: te that his figures are the credits 

Wot oe Only, and were given him by 
te T State creameries for the cream 

Rat the factories. We thank the 

T for this information, since it 





gives the Farmer the opportunity to put 
his figures of income in the right setting, 
and thus relieves our Maine dairymen of 
the stigma of following a dairy business 
that does not pay the keep of the cows. 

The cream received at the factories is 
a long way from representing the full 
income from our cows. The cream is 
only one item. If this had been brought 
clearly in the lecture, instead of 
leaving it to be heralded abroad that our 


out 


cows were only returning an income of 
thirty to thirty-five a year, it 
would have left Maine dairymen in a 
better light and the business in better 
The credits‘at the factory do not 
include the veals made at the farm, using 
milk in many cases for several 
months of the best flow, nor that used in 


dollars 


odor. 
the 


raising valuable calves, nor that made into 
cheese at the factory for a part of the 
season or at home fur family use, nor in 
the many other ways thata draft is made 
from the milk for other purposes than 
that of creaming. Nor does it include 
the cream made into butter on the farm 
for home use, nor the important item of 
skim milk fed to pigs and used in the 
growing of the valuable heifers from 
which come the thousands of high priced 
cows sold yearly from the State. These 
items, with others not mentioned that 
properly come in, make up a substantial 
increase above the figures credited for 
cream alone, and all together foot up an 
average cow income that makes the bus 
iness of dairying a profitable industry 
among our Maine farmers. Partial sta 
tistics are always injurious, even though 
the fact be stated, and the cows should 
have full credit or be left out of the tab- 
ulated statements. 





FANCY BUTTER. 


Mr. E. A. Harris of Boston, who was 
one of the judges of butter at the 
World’s Fair, says about the fancy but- 
ter sold in Boston: 

“‘We sell some fancy butter: Darling- 
ton’s at 90 cents, Green Mountain at 75 
cents, Sharples at 55 cents. And the 
maker’s name frequently belps the sale. 
But in nearly all cases the butter is 
made from the finest cows of the best 
breeds, such as Jerseys and Guernseys. 

‘*We have in our trade, and I found at 
Chicago, and at Keene, N. H. and at 
Great Barrington, Mass., butter made 
from Guernseys, which was of such 
color, verging on the red, as to be scored 
as not being perfect color, notwithstand- 
ing it was natural. 

“But in nearly all the high-priced but- 
ter I have seen there are certain pecu- 
liarities that only a trained taste or an 
epicure would note. There is a velvety 
grain, a delicacy of flavor, and an inde- 
scribable something in it that is not met 
with in the fine commercial makes. 

“It is useless to tell of these prices, as 
there is always an abundant supply for 
the limited trade.” 





MORE TESTIMONY. 


Professor Sanborn of New Hampshire 
was the first dairyman to lay proof before 
the public of what the Farmer has al- 
ways stoutly maintained, that cows will 
give more milk by having a reasonable 
amount of outdoor exercise. 

Now, Prof. J. N. Grisdale of Iowa 
comes forward and states that he has 
conclusively proved that light, reasonable 
exercise is not only good but necessary, 
keeping avimals in healthy condition 
which tends to increase the milk yield. 

A farmer in Auburn, in this State, who 
delivers his milk to customers ‘n the 
citv, states that his cows give him more 
milk when watering them twenty or 
thirty rods away at running water than 
when watered in their stalls from a tank 
in the barn. With that little exercise 
they never shiver from drinking cold 
water. 





A GRAND COW. 


The value of an object lesson cannot 
be too highly magnified, and the Farmer 
takes pleasure in presenting the fine il- 
lustration of a great producer, one who 
carries the stamp of her individuality in 
every part of her make up. This cow 
was tested when six years old by the offi- 
cers at Cornell University, and made 23 
lbs., 8.22 oz. of butter in one week. Dur- 
ing this test she gave in one day 100 Ibs. 
ot milk. For this cut the Farmer is in- 
debted to the Farmer’s Advocate, Lon- 
don, Ontario. In connection with our 
article on ‘“‘How Milk is Secreted,” the 
study of the udder of this magnificent 
specimen becomes of increased interest 
and value. 





COMMON SENSE CARE MORE THAN 
BREED. 


We would like to place the record of 
our hens by the side of Mrs. S. K. 
Hinckley’s flock. Qur flock numbered 
26 (24 pullets and two hens) they raised 
about 40 chicks, and laid 360 dozen and 
10 eggs, or 4,330 eggs, or 166g eggs 
average for each hen. These were Ply- 
mouth Rocks. We insist that the breed 
does not matter half so much as the 
common sense care that any flock of any 
breed ought to receive to do well. We 
think Mrs. Hinckley “knows what she 
is about.” 

TayLor’s Ono Hitt Farm. 

Fairfield Ctr., Jan. 20, 1899. 





A GREAT MODEL FOR 


SERVICE. 
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Aaggie Grace 2nd's Pierterje. 


Owned by Henry Stevens & Sons, 
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Laconia, New York. 








GOOD THINGS HEARD IN NEW JERSEY. 


The largest peach grower in the coun- 
try, Hon. J. H. Hale of Glastonbury, 
declared to the writer that ‘ta good apple 
orchard in Aroostook county would, 
after twelve years, afford any mau in 
Maine a comfortable living,’’ and that 
too after a visit to that county. Here is 
good advice for Maine apple growers: 

Mr. Hale has a sorting and packing 
shed for peaches in Georgia, two hun- 
dred and fifty feet long, and found last 
season that by introducing a band every 
afternoon, and playing the liveliest music 
as the day waned, the amount of work 
accomplished was largely increased. ‘It 
proved one of the most profitable 
features of the year and hereafter there 
will be good music for my packers.” 
Here is a pointer for others. What pays 
is always worth trying. 

“Dodge the man who is not a lover of 
fruit and fruit trees. Something is 
lacking in his make-up.’”’"— Mr. Hale. 

“If farmers would stop buying fer- 
tilizers altogether, save every dollar, and 
spend their time in thorough tillage they 
would secure better crops.” —J. H. Hale, 
at Branchville, N. J. 

The Japanese plums are to be the pop- 
ular fruit of the future, hardy, rich and 
juicy, while the thickness of the skins 
aids greatly in preventing the attacks of 
the curculio.—Mr. Hale. 

Prof. Smith, entomologist at N. J. Ex- 
periment Station: ‘‘Kill cut worms with 
bran to which Paris green has been 
added; 50 parts of bran to one of Paris 
green, using one spoonful to the hill.” 

To prevent work of borers, apply 
Portland cement mixed with skim milk. 
Paint the trunks of trees by the first of 
June. It will stick all summer and keep 
away all moths and borers. ‘‘Never use 
tarred paper as hot sun causes blistering 
of the bark underneath.” 

“To kill cucumber bugs, apply land 
plaster moistened with turpentine about 
the hills.” r 

‘‘Look sharply for eggs of plant lice 
on trees you are going tu set. They will 
be found about buds on young shoots. 
Prune back every tip three inches and 
burn.” 

“The successful farmer to-day must be 
ready forinsects by purchase of sprayer.” 

“Watch out sharply for moley root 
lice on apple trees before setting. Dip 
in tobacco solution before setting or sift 
tobacco dust about roots. It is a safe 
rule to dip all trees before setting.” 

There are 5,000,000 peach trees grown 
in New Jersey for sale this spring, and 
it is estimated that there are 40,000,000 
in the country. 

Dr. Wiley of Washington, D. C., 
a good point in his able plea for pure 
foods, when he declared that ‘the only 
men fed for their business are the prize 
fighters.” Another was “that men 
should be fed for their business, and in- 
vestigation would lead te a division of 
foods for special occupations.’ As 
much care should be given as to select- 
ing for herd of cows or stye of pigs.” 
“After bread the most important thing 
is education.” ‘Every food or condi- 
ment should be exposed and sold for just 
what it is.’ ‘There should be a lively 
interest in the breast of every man to 
secure such legislation as will protect 
from fraud, by requiring that every arti- 
cle entering in any measure into human 
foods be put on the market and sold for 
just what it is. Public health is the one 
thing to be considered and this depends 
largely upon the food we eat.” 

“Keep your ground covered while the 
trees are growing and bearing. Plant 
cow peas in drills and the last time you 
cultivate sow crimson clover. When 
the frost kills the peas, which are 
really beans, the clover will show 
through and grow until it furnishes a 
grand lot of plant food to be turned in 
in early spring.’ This was Mr. Hale’s 
advice to fruit growers. 

“The man who makes money in the 
future growing apples, pears, plums or 
peaches, will be the one who thins 
courageously. Quality is to determine 
value and quality comes by not allowing 
too much fruit on a tree. The man who 
never thins will grow inferior fruit.—J. 
H. Hale, at Deckertown, N. J. 


made 





HOW MILK Is SECRETED. | 


No problem facing the farmer is more 
frequently brought home to the individ- | 
ual than this of milk secretion, and none | 
invites more thorough investigation, for | 
only as we come into a closer apprecia- 
tion of the how and why are we able to | 
increase or control the output. Certain 

facts related to feed and care, kindness 


and regularity are in a measure appre- | 


ciated and the result is seen in the ready | 


and very slender nerve fibres, the sub- 
stances to be turned into milk. These 
smaller ducts form junctions with one 
another and gradually widen into what 
are known as milk ducts, terminating in 
cavities called milk cisterns or reservoirs, 
four in number, which overlie the four 
principal teats of the cow as seen in 
cut 3. 

The average capacity of the two milk 
glands of a cow, with that of the four 
milk cisterns, runs from 10'¢ to 1134 











Cut No. 1. 
Left side of udder, with skin removed, showing superficial arteries and veins, and the 


lymphatic vessels and nerves. 





response of the individual cow and herd. 
As an aid to further investigation the 
Farmer presents the following illustra- 
tions and description for which we are 
indebted to the Farmer's Advocate, Lon- 
don, Ontario, one of the ablest agricul- 
tural journals of the country. The 
chemist is able by his researches to 
divide the milk when once drawn, and 
determine its per cent. of fat, solids, 
water, &c., but no man is yet able to 
get back of the udder and know how 
milk is secreted. The old time theo- 
ries have largely been proved false by 
the chemist and investigator, but only 
to give way to others as better light 





suggests more reasonable conclusions. 

Cut No. 1 shows the position of the 
milk glands, together with the super- 
ficial arteries and veins. These but 
emphasize the lesson so often repeated 
from the platform, of the importance 
of large surface attachments to the 
body, the udder to extend well back 
and as far forward as possible, with 
room for good width. This means a 
closely fitted udder, firmly attached, 
and this insures largest circulation. 
The udder of a cow is divided length- 
wise bya strong, fibrous partition. In 
each half there is a milk gland of red- 
dish-gray color, which in afull grown 
cow varies from 9'¢ to 2046 imches in 
length, 644 to 1244 in depth, and 4 to 
8 in breadth. Each gland contains a 
number of gland held to- 
gether by white tissue shown in cut 2. 

Naturally the larger and longer the 
milk glands and lobules, the heavier 
the production provided the require- 
ments of the animal are met by the 
feeder and her comfort and good 
health promoted by the care taker. In 
thess lobules are numerous round holes | 
which are the termini of a number of | 
fine ducts or canals. These little gland 
lobules are only from 47-10000 to 78- 
10000 of an inch long and from 35-10000 | 
to 43-10000 of an inch broad. The inter- | 


lobules, 
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Cut No. 2. 
Gland lobules, with outlet tube. 


nal surface of this mass of cells has a 
further lining of cells in a single layer, 
which varies in form according to’ 
whether the animal is in milk or not. 
Outside the membrane of the gland 
lobules is an extensive mass of capil- 
lary vessels, through which circulate, 
by means of numerous lymph - ducts, 


end of teat. e 


pints after she is milked. It is impossi- 
ble, however, to estimate how much 
milk can be stored in the inside of the 
udder, on account of the elastic nature 
of the tissue which surrounds it. Every 
good milker appreciates this as he re- 
members how the handling of the teats 
has stimulated the glands to produce to 
the utmost, and how sometimes more 
milk is secured than would seem possible 
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No. 3 


Cur 
Milk cistern and outlet tube of milk gland 
id open. «a. Bairs of teat. b. Upper end of 
ilk ciste n. d_ Lower end of same and upper 
Dilation of cinal of teat. f. Ko- 
tte on end of lower portion of canal of teat. 
Small gland duct. o. Large gland duct. 
by the size of the udder. This will at 
once suggest the importance of a sharp 
study of the internal structure to de- 
termine its quality, and surely the ne- 
cessity of guarding closely from possible 
loss by any accident, fever or result of 
improper feeding. The business side of 
the question must suggest itself to every 
dairyman, as he studies these illustra- 
tions. Not only is skill demanded in 
the selection of good dairy cows to find 
shape of udder, and structure of same, 
promising large-t yield, but also to pro- 
tect from accident, either external or 
the result of improper combinations of 
food. Milk production is a great prob- 
lem and the more the successful milk 
maker knows about the intricacies of 
the marvelous machine which pours out 
so lavishly, the greater will be the skill 
exercised and in response, the larger the 
output. 





Mr. V. C. Mutty, So. Brewer, is one of 
the enthusiastic poultry breeders who 
never hesitates about buying good stock, 
even though the price may seem high. 
He purchased at the Boston Show a 
White Plymouth Rock cockerel for 
which he paid $15. Such stock will be 
heard from in Maine. 


Ro- | 


EDUCATION FOR THE FARM. 


STORRS AG’L COLLEGE, CONN. 


[Dellvered at the State Grange, Waterbury, 
Coun.,, January 10, 1899.) 


Worthy Master, Ladies and Gentle- 
I thank you very much for the 
|invitation, through the Master of the 
| State Grange, to be present with you 
to-night. 

I infer from what I know of this order 
| that we all have a common cause, and a 
| genuine interest in the welfare of the in- 
| dustrial part of our commonwealth. 

Admitting this as a fact without con- 
| troversy, is it not true also, that often 
when we speak of the State, we speak of 
it and think of it as a thing entirely for- 


~*~ PRESIDENT GEO. W. FLINT, OF THE 
| 
| 


men: 


eign to ourselves, forgetting that we are 
units of the great whole? 
“That is never too often said, which is 
never sufliciently learned.’’ I trust, 
therefore, that you will pardon me, if I 
speak of things as I see them. 

Ever since inventive genius began her 
progressive arts, man has sought release 


| 
| Seneca says, 
! 
| 


with less laborious effort, the comforts 
and luxuries of life. 

And wherever wealth has displayed 
her seductive allurements, men 
have flocked with high Lopes of securing 
her beneficent favors. 

The fields are deserted, and left to re- 
turn to their native wilderness; while 
the cities and large centers have become 
a struggling mass of 


there 


congested with 
humanity. 

But should we not have cities, manu- 
facturing centers, and marts of trade? 
Most certainly! for these are the natural 
product of that divine discontent and 
unrest, implanted within the soul of man 
to further the designs of the Creator in 
developrng the globe upon which we 
live, and at the same time make ita 
training ground for man himself? And 
in all the progress, which this great 
country has made in a century of its ex- 
istence, we see that the brawn and mus- 
cle that have pushed the frontier from 
the Atlantic to the Golden Gate; the 
brains that have built our cities in times 
of peace; and have marshalled our ar- 
mies, when the trumpet has sounded 
the alarm of war, were nursed and reared 
on the country farms. 

There are Cities Yet to Be Built, 
States to be formed and governed, and 
armies to be led to conquest; and the 
need for better muscle, brawn and brain, 
of firmer sinew and finer texture is 
greater than ever before. 

And where shall we look for its de- 
velopment? “Its characteristic life 
comes from the soil, and is fresh with 
the breath of the morning, and the fra- 


many birds, and the idyllic sweetness of 
green fields.” 

Two thousand years ago, that grand 
old Roman, Cato, said, ‘‘The agricultural 
population produces the bravest men, 
valiant soldiers, and a class of 
of all to evil 





| the most 
citizens the least given 





| designs.” 


Wise and pure men in the councils of 
the Nation have recognized this fact, and 
| the Federal government has made gen- 
erous offers of aid to encourage the rural 
| and industrial classes of every State. 

| Weare 
the present age is rife with competition; 


all cognizant of the fact that 


‘and mly he, who is equipped with in 
telligence and skill. knowledge and train 
ing, has the power to enter the contest 
with any hope of success. 

All Progress Is Attained with Difficulty; 
and the sole and only hope of develop- 
ment and existence for any State is in 
the intelligence of its people, intelligence 
seasoned with common sense. 

| What, then! are we to progress or de 
cline? The answer is found onthe pages 
| of history. 
| mained true to the teachings of Saturn- 
us, and to 


Ceres, patron of the soil, she had but to 


As long as ancient Rome re- 


rendered cheerful homage 


| her feet; but, when her treasuries be- 
swollen with the spoils of con- 
the hand-maid of 
| idleness, enervated her representative 
| men, and instituted slave labor at the 
expense ofthe sturdy yeomanry of the 
fields, her decline was only a question of 
time; and on the page of history you can 
read her epitaph, ‘‘Poor in abundance, 
famished at a feast.”’ 


command, and the whole world was at 


| came 
|quest; and luxury, 


monotony of country life, the wearisome 
reiteration of experiences that interest 
us no more, reduce life to a low level of 
dull pain. 

The statement is also made by some 
that the majority of the inmates of in- 
sane asylums are taken from farm life, 
which I neither affirm nor deny; and 
statistics show that farmers furnish 


inmates of the asylums for those mental 
ly depressed; but the exodus of young 
men and women from the farms to the 
cities is patent to all. For this there 
are many reasons; one cause may be at- 
tributed to the narrow and stunted life 
which prevails upon our farms. During 
much of the year, life is made up of 
hard, incessant labor from the glimmer 
of dawn till darkness puts an end to 
toil. Some, well-to-do, with large pro- 
ductive farms, and ever increasing bank 
accounts, supply their families with a 
single cheap publication; no books, no 
magazines, uothing but toil and everlast- 





from drudgery, and striven to attain, | 


grance of wild flowers, and the songs of | 


It is claimed, and truly so, that the | 


more than their proportional rate of the | 


ing grind. The ambitious young man, 
at the first opportunity, makes his exit 
| from such a stage, to play his part where 
life is more varied; amid the enticements 
of saloons and low theatres, and with 
boon companions uf doubtful reputation 
and character. 

I have traveled up and down the banks 
of the beautiful Connecticut river for 
two hundred miles and more. 

There are delightful spots by murmur- 
ing brooks and shady dells, where Gre- 
cian nymphs might sport and dance to 
Nature’s music. 

The first thought to an observing man 
is, ‘What a charming place for a school- 


house!’ But no; ‘the land is too valu- 
able!” 
There are other spots, equally well 


marked—‘‘a ledge of rocks,”’ no tree to 
mitigate the burning rays of the sum- 
mer’s sunshine nor to temper the chill- 
ing blasts of winter; as barren of verdure 
and beauty of Sahara; 
to man, nothing to 


as the desert 


valueless good for 
beast. 

| On such spots you will find buildings. 
Their style of architecture is similar to 
that of a dry-goods box, except that they 
have gable roofs, windows and doors. 
The bare, plastered walls are the only 
ornaments within; the sittings are of the 
cheapest, and consequently the most un- 
comfortable, kind. We call them public 
school houses, and into them we put 
scores of little children, and demagd that 
they shall come forth educated add cul- 
tivated men and women. What wonder 
|that the boys grow rough and the girls 
| listless, and that very few get inspiration 
}in such places! What wonder is it that 
|they hate the country, and leave the 
| homes of their fathers to go to decay and 
jruin! The human race, like flies, goes 
| where there are the greatest attractions. 
| At this point permit me to suggest 
| that this order, represented here to-night, 
jhas it in its power to modify greatly 
these tendencies, which, to a ceitain ex- 
| tent, are to be deplored. 

There is an institution in the State 
| which belongs to you, the people; 
| founded by the people, established for 
|the people. Itis your institution. In- 
terest yourselves in it, and see that it is 
| well cared for, and well patronized. One 
| very grave fault is sometimes charged to 
the people that they do not appreciate, 
| and avail themselves of the opportunities 
| that lie right at their doors. 

| See that you have good schools at 
|home. Whenever you are called upon to 
| build school buildings, choose the best 
|location that can be found, and allow 
plenty of land for playgrounds. 

Do not put around it 


A Barbed Wire Fence Next to the Under- 
pinning, 


and compel the children to play in the 
street. 

Begin early, and influence others to do 
the same, to prepare your fons and 
daughters for the State Agricultural Col- 
lege. See to it that you employ teachers 
who can give them a good preparation to 
enter, that the College may do more for 
them while there. 

Help the “Extension Department” of 
the State College all you can and on 
every Men and 
read the right books, think; and 


occasion. women who 
Thinkers Govern the World 
Do not rest till every hamlet in the State 
Fasten this 
people so that it can 
ff you will solve 
all political questions, all questions of 
pauperism, and all questions of labor and 


bas its company of readers 
the 
never be shaken 


custom upon 


and 


capital. 

Whenever There is a Country Schoolhouse 
in the State, let the members of this 
order interest the people of the district 
their time, in the opening 
spring, to cart good soil upon the school 
assist 


to give of 


grounds, contribute fertilizers, 
and inspire the teachers to enlist the aid 
of the boys and girls to plant shrubs 
and trees; make beds of flowers of all 
kinds; plant roses and vines, till the 
country schoolhouse with its environ- 
ment snall be a thing of beauty, and a 
joy, if not forever, the season 
lasts; to be renewed from year to year 
as long as the life of the State. And do 
not neglect the adornment of the interior 
of your school buildings. Let pictures 
of art and history hang upon the walls. 
Let the niches be filled with busts of 
noble men and women, who have left 
their impress upon the world’s progress. 

Imagine, if,you can, the influence 
| which such conditions would exert upon 

children and youth by daily contact with 
| the beautiful and the good. Rude boys 

and careless girls would soon learn to 
| follow the neatly-kept walks, instead of 
Running Pell-mell over the Beds of Flowers, 
which their own hands had planted and 
watered. 

The little children would soon delight 
| to read books, treating of the very nose- 
gays they had culled for teacher, while 
the dewy diamonds were sparkling in 
their petals. And ere long, if I mistake 
not, you would see these same ideas in- 
troduced into their humble homes; and 
what before had had the appearance of a 
hovel, would charm every passer-by. 

There is nothing Utopian in this. It 
is within the reach of every school dis- 
trict in the Commonwealth. And think 
you that country life would not be re 
lieved somewhat of its monotony, and 
be rendered more attractive? Asa fur- 

[CONTINUED ON FIFTH PAGE. ] 
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i OLOR and flavor of fruits, 
az size, quality and ap. 
t), pearance of vegetables 


weight and plumpness of grain 
are all produced by Potash, 


Potash, 


properly combined with Phos 
phoric Acid and Nitrogen, anq 


‘4| liberally applied, will improve 


every soil and increase yield 
and quality of any crop. 


y, Write and get Free our pamphlets, which 


- 


tell how to buy and use fertilizers with 
greatest economy and profit. 


GERIIAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York, 


MAINE CENTRAL RAILROAG: 


Arrangement of Trains in Effect Nov. 27, 1898, 


FOR BANGOR: Leave Portland, 7,0) A 
M., 12.30, 1.15, t11.00 P. M.. and 7.20'4. 4" 
Sundays only, via Brunswicl ane Augusta’ 
1.10 P. M,, via Lewiston and Winthrop ; jeaye 
Brunewick, 12.15 and 8.05 A. M,, t1.25 ant 
2.25 P. M., 8.15 A. M. Sundays only; leay 
Bath, 7.15 A. M., 12.50 and 11.45 P.M. leave 
Lewiston, (upper) 9.55 A, M. 2.45 P. M.: leave 
Lewiston (lower) 6.50 A. M. and 12.30 and 
112,10 P. M.; leave Gardiner, t1.12 ands 56 
A. M., t2.08 and 3.20 P. M., 9.03 A. M. Sun 
days only: leave Augusta, 1.35 and 9.12 4. 

. 12.26 and 3.40 P. M., 9.15 A. M, Sunda 3 
only; leave Skowhegan, 8.20 A. M., L36P 
M. ; leave Waterville, 2.25, 9.55, 5.50 A. M’ 
and 13.06 and 4.30 P. M., 9.57 A. M. Sunday; 


only. 
TOOK 
Leave Bangor 4.35 A. M. and 2.05 P. Y 
leave Banger for Elisworth and Mt. Deseri 
e 
4.35 





Augusta, and Waterville, and 1.10, and 5 
PA for Lewiston. ; —_ 
6 mid-day trains connect for Rock) 
Farmington, Phillips, Kingfield, Rangeley, 
North Anson, Skowhegan, Dexter’ 
Dover and Foxcroft, Bar Harbor and Bucks.- 
port, and night trains rup every night be- 
tween Boston and Bangor, connecting at 
Brunswick for Lewiston and Bath, and by 
waiting at junction points. for Skowhegan 
excepting Monday mornings and for Belfast’ 
Dexter. Bar Harbor and Bucksport, excepting 

Sunday mornings 


P. M., via B. & A., 6.36 
P.; leave St. Stephen, 7.40 A. M. 


.20 A. 
1.35 P. M.; leave Waterville (via Winthrop} 
M230 P. Ms (vis ra) OED 
. 2.25. 3.10, 10.06 P. M., 
. Sundays only; leave A 


m OOO 
Foss 


., 3. - M. 111.46 (midnight); 
¥ wick, 7.40, 11.20 A. M., 4.22 
M. Sundays only; leave F ngton, 8.40 
M., 2.30 P. M.; leave Lewiston (upper) 7.10, 
1.00 A. M., 4.26 P. M.; leave wiston 
lower) 6.50. 10.25 A. M., t11.10 P. M. 
Tho morning train from _ ae, and fore 
noon trains from Bangor an wiston, oon 
noes fer Rockland. Trains Q 
an 
tween Brunswick and Lewiston, at cony»n- 
fent hours, for time ef which, as well as tiins 
of at stations aot mentioned above, ret- 
erence may be had to posters at stations an 
other public places, or Time Table Folder w:'! 
be cheerfully furnished on application to th+ 
Genera! Passenger Agent. 
y. 


_ GEO. F. EVANS, 
Vice Pres. & General Manager. 
F.E. ¥, Gen’! Pass. & Ticket Ag’t 
Nov. 25th, 1898. 


AUGUSTA SAVINGS BANK, 


ORGANIZED IN 1848. 


PPP on 
$ as 
@’d 
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Deposits, April 10, 1897, $6,044,254.35. 


Surplus, $450,000. 
TRUSTEES. 
J. H. MAnueEy, LENDALL TiTcoms, 
L. C. CornisH, B, F. Parr ’ 


TREBY JOHNSON. 
Deposits are placedon interest the first of 
February, Mey. August and November. 
Interest paid or credited im account on th 
first Wednesday of Feb and Aagust. 
Deposits are exempt by law from all taxes 
os nts are strictl copfidential. 
al privileges 0} ecutors 
Administrators, Guardians. Trustees, married 
women and minors. 
EDWIN C. DUDLEY, Treasurer 


te yy COUNTY...i/n Court of Pro- 
bate, at Augusta, on the second Monday 

of January, 1899. 

A CERTAIN INSTRUMENT, purportin 

the last will and testament of 





co be 
ILLIAM 


'| Stong, late of Augusta, in said county, de 
_| ceased, having been presented for probate: 


ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 


| three weeks successively, prior to the second 


Monday of February next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that 
all persons interested may attend at a Court 0 
Probate, then to be holden at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, why the said instrument 
should not be proved, approved and allowed, 
as the last will and testament of the said de- 
T, Stavens, Judge. 


ceased. Ga. 
Attest: W.A.Nrwcomps, Register. 12 
.In 


ENNEBEC COUNTY.. Probate 
Court, held at Augusta, on the second 
Monday of January, 1899. ‘ 

W. S. Cuoatr, Executor of the last will 
and testament of Louisa H. Lipsey, late of 
Augusta, in said county, deceased, havit 
presented his final account as executor of sai¢ 
will for allowance: . 
ORDERED, That notice thereof be giver 
three weeks successively, prior tu the second 
Monday of February next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that 
all persons interested may attend at a Probate 
Court, then to be held at Augusta, and show 
cause, if any, why the same should not be al- 
lowed. G. T. Stevens, Judge. 
Attest: W. A. Newcoms, Register. 12 


K EXNEBEC COUNTY . .. dn Pr bate Court 
at Augusta, on the second Monday % 
January, 1899. 

CERTAIN INSTRUMENT, purporting to be 
the last will and testament of ANN »D- 
Brarcr, late of Augusta, in said county, 
deceased, having been presented for probate: 
ORDERED, That notice thereof be give! 
three weeks successively, prior to thesecond 
Monday of February next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta. that 
all persons interested may attend at a Court 
of Probate, then to be holden at Augusta, 
and show cause, if any, why the said instru 
ment should not be proved, approved and 
allowed as the last will and testament of the 


said deceased. 
G. T. Stevens, Judge. 
Attest: W. A. Newcoms, Register. 12 


J ENNEBEC COUNTY. In Probate yours, 
at Augusta, on the second Monday ® 


. 




















en 
the second 


Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, ae 
0 


of Probate, then to be holden at, Augusta, ane 
show cause, if any, why the said instramen: 
should not be proved, approved and allow * 
as the last will and testament of the 83! 
deceased. . T. STEVENS, Judge. 
Attest: W. A..Newcoms. P-qister. 12 


CUT CLOVER HAY; 
Ready for use, $1.75 per 100 Ibs. 
Clover Meal $2.00 per 100 Ibs. 


Put up in 50 pound sacks. We carry i? 
stock a full line of Poultry Supplies. 


KENDALL & WHITNEY, 
Portland, Maine- 


6666666 


Meat smoked in a few hours with 




















KRAUSERS’ LIQUID EXTRACT OF SMOKE. 
Made from hickory wood. Cheaper, cleat 
sweeter, and surer than the old way. Sen 


circular. KE, KRAUSER & BRO,, Milton, P& 
WILLIS 
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ady wants a gold watch. 
MAINE FARMER for 
as to how to obtain 


Every! 
write the 
rticulars 
this premium. 


“Home Department. 


AT THE JABLE. 














't bring worries to the table, 


os bring anger, hate or scowls; 
Banish everything unpleasant, 

Talk and eat with smiliog jowls. 
It will aid your own digestion, 

If you wear a smiling face; 
It will jolly up the others, 

If you only set the pace. 
Knowing something funny, tell it; 
Something sad, forget to knell it; 
Some thing hateful, quick dispel it. 

At the table. 
Cares domestic, business troubles, 

[lls of body, soul or brain, 

Unkind thoughts and nagging tempers, 

Speech that causes others pain, 

Public woes and grim disasters, 
Crimes and wrongs and right’s defeat— 
Let them all go to the wind 

When you sit you down to eat. 
Knowing something funny, tell it; 
Something sad, forget to knell it; 
Something hateful, quick dispel it. 

At the table. 
You may breathe a pious blessing, 

Over viands rich and good; 

But a blessing with long faces 

Won't assimilate your food ; 

While a meal of bread and herring, 

With a glass of water clear, 

Is a feast if it’s accompanied 
With the blessing of good cheer. 


Knowing something funny, tell it; 
Something sad, forget to knell it; 


Something hateful, quick dispel it, 
At the table. 
—Flizabeth H. Francis, in“ What To Eat.” 


“CHILDREN AS EDUCATORS.” 


Delivered at the Mid-Winter Meeting of the 
Woman's Federation at Augusta, Jan. 26th, 
by Mrs. Frank L. Mosely, Portland. 

[The Farmer is able at this time to 
present in full one of the most charming 
addresses ever delivered before any 
woman's organization in the State. Its 
value will be recognized and appreciated 
by the mothers everywhere.—ED. | 
» “Oh dearest, dearest boy, my heart 

For better love would seldom yearn, 

Could I but teach the hundredth part 

Of what from thee I learn. 

A study of the sacred books and myth- 
ologies of India, Greece, China, Rome, 
Egypt and Persia tell us but little of the 
existence of children. In pagan history 
children and their deeds are scarcely 
mentioned. Read the ethics of Confu- 
cius and Plato—Plato wrote about child- 
hood, but not to childhood—Confucius 
teaches the greatest reverence for mother- 
hood, but few are the precepts we may 
learn from a child. 

In the olden times, then, what little 
may be learned regarding children leads 
us to the conclusion that adults should 
be teachers, children learners. 

But the shepherds watching their 
flocks by night, wondering at the roseate 
tints which overspread the heavens, be- 
came afraid of the wonderful brilliancy, 
until they heard a gentle voice say, ‘Fear 
not, for behold [ bring you good tidings 
of great joy, which shall be to all people. 
For unto you is born this day in the city 
of David, a Savior, which is Christ the 
Lord, and this shall be a sign unto you— 
yeshall find the babe wrapped in swad- 
dling clothes lying in a manger.” In 
the after years, that pabe, grown to man- 
hood, places His hand on the head of a 
little child, as it lays its cheek confid- 
ingly against its mother’s knee, as he 
stands in the midst of the disciples, and 
says, “Except ye become as little chil- 
dren ye can in no wise enter the kingdom 
of heaven,” 

Thus from the time the ethics of 
Christianity startled the world with their 
hew light, writers and educators have 
devoted more and more time to children 
and their needs, until at the end of the 
10th century we have children’s parties, 
children’s papers, children’s books, chil- 
dren's magazines, children’s Sunday and 
children as educators. 


The old idea that children should be 
seen and not heard, is now qualified by 
the word 


, ymetimes, and we are begin- 
wag to realize that what children are, 
neighborhoods are; what neighborhoods 
are, communities are; what communities 


ire, States are; what States are, empires, 
Worlds. 

F The study of the child has never be- 
a 80 influenced educational matters, 
= Cur best educators to-day are those 


el have learned most from little chil- 
lit » A successful writer of children’s 
“erature, and text books for children, 
must be able to see and feel as the child 
oo feels. Even the philologist and 
e ologist are turning to the child for 
md Solution of some of the problems 
ich have so long baffled them, and 
—— moralists turn from theories to 
— little children how moral action 
eee and how called forth. H. H. 
Sen > Says: “We are prone in our 
™ ~~ self conceit to think of the child 
wr ehee epee of ignorance and un- 
pars i yet he who listens attentively 
vil oe to the words of children 
e *sereghes struck with the clearness 
their ‘r Insight and the wide range of 
een Pape touching, sometimes, 
iste © 7 deepest problems of human 
see °c.” Children are living interro- 
“om — and leveled at “we lofty 
ion why sometimes cause us confu- 
roo 4 sly looking at dictionaries and 
ion pedias, unless we have the moral 
Be to say, “I don’t know.” 

oad child propounded one of the 
he eaia Muestions in philosophy when 
~ If I had gone upstairs could 
Fas a ee nade it that I hadn't?” That 
“ eg: child in his day and genera- 
» 40, when asked what profession 
Would follow, said, “I guess I'll be a 
tee, because ever since papa has been 


a trustee we have had pudding for din- 
ner.” 

The search light of investigation is 
being thrown on ancient and modern 
history, and we find the boy and girl of 
to day possessing a fund of historical 
knowledge of which we older ones are 
glad to avail ourselves. 

Utilitarians still keep up the cry that 
the three R’s, reading, writing and arith- 
metic, are all that is needed, but our 
children are constantly bringing to us 
ideas of beauty and utility so combined 
that we do not feel inclined to separate 
them. 

In the moral and religious world a 

little child does truly lead them. What 
father or mother can be indifferent to 
the fact that the child is the sensitive 
plate on which is being taken an impres- 
sion of their daily life and conduct? 
How often do we see ourselves reflected 
in our children. Do we not then con- 
trol the impatient word? Are we not 
more careful of our language? In fact, 
in disciplining the child do we not disci. 
pline ourselves? Spencer says: “It isa 
truth waiting to be recognized, that the 
last stage in the mental development of 
each man and woman is to be reached 
only through the proper discharge of 
parental duties, and when this truth is 
recognized it will be seen how admirable 
is the ordination, in virtue of which 
human beings are led by their strongest 
affections to subject themselves to a dis- 
cipline which they wouid else elude.” 
” If you will pardon my being personal, 
one of our own well known club women 
once told me she overheard her children 
talking, and one said, “Oh don’t ask 
mamma for anything now, she is always 
cross just before breakfast.’”” Mrs, —— 
informed me, confidentially, of course, 
that it was one of the best lessons she 
ever received. 

One mother, who was impatient with a 
sweet little boy of four, received this re- 
buke, “Oh mamma, you ought not to 
spank me like that; I's the only little 
baby you've got.” 

Was there not another lesson? Could 
that mother so easily lose control of her- 
self again? Again a little girl asked her 
papa why he did not attend church; the 
answer came, brief and tothe point, “I 
don’t want to.’”’ The child, with an ex- 
pression half hurt and half amused, 
waited a moment and then said, “I think 
you ought to give one day of the week 
to Jesus.” 

In our battle for existence in the great, 
noisy, storming, struggling world, many 
of us are losing much of the happiness 
which lies in our grasp, and looking for- 
ward to the time when we shall have 
this or that amount of money, or the 
children are larger, or we have moved 
into our new home, we shall be then oh, 
so happy. A little fellow sitting in the 
sunshine eating his lunch of bread and 
butter, turning to his mother, said, “A 
piece of sunshine comed on my bread 
and I swallowed it right down.” Another 


lesson. 
Let us swallow the sunshine with our 


daily bread, taking each day our happi- 
ness as it goes, and not waste our time 
and energies crying for the moon or 
some other equally unattainable object. 

Why are the sayings of children so 
wise? Firstly, they believe; secondly, 
they are natural; thirdly, they are truth- 
ful. We of larger growth have been 
many times deceived, we have watched 
our ideals fall one by one, disappoint- 
ments have crowded thick upon us, and 
in the midst of our heaviest sorrows and 
trials does there not come to each of us 
the desire to bea child again, ‘‘just for 
to-night?” with all a child’s faith in hu- 
manity and in God. 

Last summer, on one of our most stick- 
dusty days, a little child was being led 
along Congress street by the hand ofa 
loving mother. The child was a picture 
for any one to look upon—his eyes as 
blue as the sky and dear little stray curls 
blowing about his face. Everything 
from the tips of his little patent leather 
shoes to the dainty little ruffled skirts, 
and freshly-ironed dress and bonnet be- 
spoke hours of labor and attention to 
detail. Just as they started to cross the 
street in front of me, the little fellow 
tripped over a stone and down he went 
on one of the crossings where our street 
sprinklers had been especially generous. 
The mother was naturally vexed, and 
reaching for the child gave him ashaking 
he probably remembers to this day. I 
knew the mother well, and she afterward 
told me that when she put the little fel- 
low to bed at night, he said his little 
prayer and then looking up at her said, 
“Oh mamma, please excuse me for fall- 
ing down in the dust.” He seemed to 
feel that the asking for forgiveness was 
all that was necessary. 

We, too, have soiled our garments in 
the dust of the world, we have strayed 
from the loving Father’s hand, we have 
fallen over the stumbling stones of pride, 
of avarice or ambition, or many of the 
things which are hedging us round 
about. May wecome with all confidence, 
saying, ‘“‘Father, forgive me,” feeling 
sure of his mercy, relying on his spoken 
words, “Except ye become as little chil- 
dren, ye can in no wise enter the King- 
dom of Heaven.” 

“They are idols of heart and of households, 
They are angels of God in disguise; 
His sunlight still sleeps in their tresses, 

His glory still shines in their eyes. 

Oh these truants from home and from Heaven, 
They have made me more manly and mild, 


And | know how Jesus could liken, 
The Kingdom of God to a child.” 





DRESSING THE LITTLE GIRLS. 


There are many mothers, who like 
myself, cannot afford to cast a child’s 
dress aside whenever it becomes , too 
small, faded or otherwise unwearable, 
and perhaps a few suggestions as to re- 
modeling them will be helpful. If the 
skirt and waist are joined in one seam, a 
belt placed between them lengthens the 
dress. A circular flounce added to the 
bottom of a gored skirt will lengthen 
aad widen it, and the two parts need not 
be alike if it is-more convenient to make 
them otherwise. The sleeves usually 
wear out first, and a good way to use the 
dress is to remove them, let out the 
shoulder seam a little, cut the neck 
round or square and finish the armholes 
and neck with a frill of lace. It can 
then be worn with a gamp of any ma- 
terial that will look well with it, or new 





sleeves can be made and put in, thereby 


greatly lengthening its period of useful- 
ness. Two dresses may often be con- 
verted into one by using the best parts 
of one for trimming, and in these and 
many other ways, fashior favors the 
economical woman. 

I have made very pretty dresses out of 
the best parts of my old ones, and their 
appearance is often so completely 
changed that the little ones do not recog- 
nize the material. A package of dia- 
mond dye is used to effect the trans- 
formation, and any of the dark colores 
are pretty for children. When the goods 
is pressed on the wrong side and made 
in some pretty style, the little girls are 
sure to be pleased with it. Plaid woolen 
goods usually looks well after it is washed 
and ironed, and may be used with plain 
material, forming very pretty combina- 
tions. 

The fashions for children were never 
prettier than at present, and they are 
easy to copy, making it easy for the 
amateur dressmaker to produce excellent 
effects. A neighbor of mine has just 
finished a dress of dark green flannel for 
her ten year old daughter; the pattern 
comes in sizes for girls from six to 
twelve years, The waist lining fits per- 
fectly, and the material is laid in three 
box plaits, two inches wide, in the front 
and back to the depth of a yoke, having 
the one in the middle a little longer than 
the others. The fullness thus produced 
is allowed to hang loose to the waist, 
where it is held in place by gathers, 
forming « blouse effect. The skirt isa 
plain gored one. A strip of green and 
gold colored braid is placed on 
each plait as far as it is stitched, the 
lower end being laid in a point. The 
sleeves are plain coat shape with ruffles 
at the top, epaulet fashion, and trimmed 
with a row of braid near the lower edge. 

My little daughter, eight years old, 
has a new dress made of some pieces of 
drab rep goods that had been on hand 
for several years. This was washed and 
dyed arich shade of maroon with dia- 
mond dye. This is a very fashionable 
color this season, and is pretty enough 
to please the most fastidious. The skirt 
is composed of plain full breadths, and 
the waist has a round yoke to which the 
full lower portion is gathered. The 
sleeves have short puffs at the top, and 
the neck is finished with a plain band. 
For the very little girls, nothing is 
prettier than the Motber Hubbard with 
round, square or pointed yokes. Many 
different effects may be preduced by 
trimming with braid, ribbon, or lace, or 
by finishing the edge of the yoke with 
ruffles or berthas vf various shapes. 

E. J. C. 


DON’T REPROVE AT BEDTIME. 





To send tbe children happy to bed 
should be one of the mother’s most urdi- 
nary tasks. No little one should dread 
the bedtime hour, nor fear the dark, nor 
be allowed to go to rest under a sense of 
disgrace or alienation from household 
love. Whatever the child’s daytime 
naughtiness may have been, at nightfall 
he should be forgiven, and go to rest 
with the mother’s kiss on his lips and 
her tender voice in bis ears. 

Hardly anything can be worse for a 
young child than toe be scolded or pun- 
ished at bedtime. The mother does well 
to be a little blind at some things, re- 
membering that a good deal of childish 
culpability is superficial only, and washes 
off almost as easily as does the dirt which 
the evening bath removes from the skin. 

The main thing with children is to 
have them well started with good princi- 
ples, which they will carry through life 
Obedience, truth, unselfishness, purity, 
are essentials, and these can all be lov- 
ingly cuitivated, and will flourish in the 
right home atmosphere. 

When the nursery brood is undressed 
and in bed, the lights turned low, the 
room quiet for the night, the mother, or 
nurse, or elder sister, or the kind auntie, 
who is still found in some fortunate 
houses, should have a little fund of 
stories on which to draw for the small 
listeners’ pleasure before they embark 
on the train for dreamland. 

Imagination is very active in little 
children, and occasionally one meets a 
mother who does not understand the 
child’s world, having forgotten her own 
early days and their illusions, or who is 
afraid that fancies and their imageries 
will lead her child into deceit. While 
the most exact and rigid truthfulness 
should be practiced in our dealings with 
children, and they themselves should be 
taught to shun equivocation and every 
form of lying, still we need not fear to 
let imagination give them pleasure. 

They early learn to discriminate’ be- 
tween the false and the true—or perhaps 
it would be better to say that they learn 
to find the truth wrapped in the husk of 
the story. The same stories, with varia 
tions, have in all ages and climes been 
taught to children, and they have their 
origin in the needs and the heart of the 
race. Children thrive on stories, and are 
the better able to grasp other literature 
if, early fed on these.—Philadelphia 
Times. 


THE INFLUENCE OF GOOD EXAMPLE. 





Every one of us, no matter how ob- 
scure, has an influence for good or bad 
in this life. None of us lives for self 
alone; so strangely are our lives inter- 
woven with those around us, and so in- 
terdepepdent are we upon one another: 
that even the weakest of us has a part to 
sustain, and a duty to do in the world. 
For this reason we should be most par- 
ticular as to our words and actions; for, 
all unknown to us, some one else may be 


Thousands Have Kidney Trouble 
and Don’t Know It. 


There is a disease prevailing in this 
country most dangerous because so de- 
ceptive. Many sudden deaths are caused 
by it—heart disease, pneumonia, heart 
failure or apoplexy are often the result 
of kidney disease. If kidney trouble is 
allowed to advance, the kidney poison in 
the blood is liable to attack the vital or- 
gans, or the kidneys themselves break 
down and waste away cell by cell. Then 
the richness of the blood—the albumen 
—leaks out and the sufferer has Bright's 
Disease, the worst form of kidney trouble. 
Kidney trouble can be detected, although 
it be slow and deceptive. First, by an- 
alysis of the urine; second, by the sim- 
ple test of setting the urine aside ina 
glass or bottle for twenty-four hours, 
when a cloudy or brick-dust settling in- 
dicates it. 

It was for just such troubles that in 
His infinite power and goodness the 
Great Physician caused Swamp-Root to 
grow for the benefit of suffering man- 
kind, leaving it for Dr. Kilmer, the 
great kidney and bladder specialist, to 
discover it and make it known to the 
world. Its wonderful efficacy in prompt- 
ly curing the most distressing cases is 
truly marvelous. 

By sending your address to Dr. Kilmer 
& Co., Binghamton, N. Y., you may have 
a sample bottle of Swamp-Root, the 
great kidney, liver and bladder remedy, 
and a book that tells more about it, both 
sent absolutely free by mail. 

When writing, be sure and mention 
reading this liberal offer in the Augusta 
Maine Farmer. The regular fifty-cent 
and one-dollar sizes are sold by most 
druggists. Make a note of the name, 
SWAMP-ROOT, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 
Root, and remember it is prepared only 
by Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 





modeling his life after ours, accepting as 
his standard of right and wrong the 
opinions we express, and the way in 
which we act. 

In the matter of drinking, particularly, 
does each of us become either a guiding 
light or a stumbling block to a neighbor. 
Because the evil of drink is so wide- 
spread, our attitude in relation to it is of 
especial importance to those around us. 
And the fact that we are, or are not, ad- 
dicted to drink, though at first sight it 
appears to concern nobody except our- 
selves, may be the means of breaking 
down or building up some one’s char- 
acter in that particular point. And the 
strengthening of our fellowmen’s charac- 
ter in regard to liquor should be one of 
the gravest concerns of us all, whether 
as citizens of the State, whose integrity 
is endangered by the drunkenness of its 
people, or as members of the church, 
whose progress, humanely speaking, is 
hampered by the bad example shown in 
this respect by her children. 

Young men and women are growing 
up, and the people with whom they as- 
sociate, as well as those whom they know 
even indirectly, have an influence in 
forming their characters. It is our duty 
to so live that we scandalize none of 
these. It behooves each and every one 
of us to take a position, on the drink 
question, which shall conduce to the 
glory of God, the good of His church and 
the salvation of souls—Sacred Heart Re- 
view. 





A HEADACHE CURE. 


It was in a hotel dining room, and a 
county official and some friends com- 
menced to talk about headaches. The 
county official turned to his friend who 
was troubled with nervous headaches, 
and told of a new remedy which, because 
of its simplicity, many will reject. When 
you feel a nervous headache coming on, 
take a small, elastic band and place it 
around your head so that it will come 
just above the ears and across the center 
of your forehead. The headache will 
quickly disappear and then the elastic 
should be taken off. 





Rev. Edward Everett Hale, in a sermon 
given at the Young Men’s Christian 
Union, said: ‘‘We feel, at times, the de- 
sire to take account of our lives,to see how 
far they have fulfilled the possibilities in 
them. We must look, not outside, but 
within ourselves, to find the standard by 
which we are to use our growth. Every 
man has an ideal of what he, with his 
particular character and ability, can be; 
the fact that he sees this ideal means 
that if he will he can attain it. His 
knowledge of what he can do, and his 
obedience to the summons that this 
knowledge gives, act and react upon each 
other, until at last the life swings out 
into the full circle of the complete life.’ 











A Jackknife, Camera, Gold 
Watch, or Bicycle, to every boy 
and girl reading the Farmer 
who will secure a club. Write 
the office at once for particulars. 





WHERE’S MOTHER? 


Bursting in from school or play, 
This is what the children say, 
Trooping. crowding, big and small, 
On the threshold, in the hall— 
Joining in the constant cry, 
Ever as the days go by: 

“Where’s mother?” 


From the weary bed of pain 
This same question comes again; 





From the boy with sparkling eyes, 
Bearing home his earliest prize ; 





taoe-manx. Established | 780. 








OOOO III 


“A PERFECT FOOD—as Wholesome as it is Delicious.’’ 


WALTER BAKER & CO.’S 


BREAKFAST COCOA 


“ Has stood the test of more than 100 years’ use among all 
classes, and for purity and honest worth is unequalled.” 


— Medical and Surgical Journal. 


Trade-Mark on Every Package. 
WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD., 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


From the b d and bearded son, 
Perils*past and honors won: 
“Where’s mother?” 


Burdened with a lonely task, 
One day we may vainly ask 
For the comfort of her face, 
For the rest of her embrace; 
Let us love her while we may, 
Well for us that we can say: 
“Where’s mother?” 





Mother with untiring hands 
At the post of duty stands; 
Patient, seeking not her own, 
Anxious for the good alone 
Of her children as they cry, 
Even as the days go by: 

“Where’s mother?” 

—Author Unknown. 





Mrs. Editor: As my letter to the 
young folks’ column was printed I think 
I will write again, and tell you as nearly 
as I can remember what H. G. Hayes 
wrote home about the remarkable mem- 
ory of an elephant that was in Charlotte, 
N. C., eleven years ago. I have heard 
that there is a cemetery in Charlotte, N. 
C , where the Confederates have a fine 
monument in the center, also the Fire- 
man’s monument is very pretty; a tall 
base of granite with a life size fireman 
standing on top. There are hot houses 
full of pretty plants, fine drives and a 
pond with a white sandy bottom. One 
stone was a grand sight and the history 
also. It is a giant stone monument with 
an elephant cut in one side. It marks 
the place of an elephant trainer who was 
killed by the elephant ‘Chief’ belong- 
ing to the Robinson Bros. circus. The 
man was killed in 1885 and the monu- 
ment was erected by members of the 
circus company. This elephant has 
been in Charlotte once since and they 
could not keep him away from the grave- 
yard, so they do not let him come here 
any more. They are afraid he will de- 
stroy the place. I think that is a re- 
markable elephant to remember his 
master eleven years. 

This is a lovely day; being Saturday, 
there is no school and lots of the schol- 
ars are out on Green street sliding and 1 
with them. I have been here over six 
weeks now and haven’t been down street 
until to-day. It is so far that Auntie 
can’t walk. Asshe wanted some print 
very much, I thought I would try and 
find the way to some dry goods store. I 
went alone and got some spool thread 
and some lovely pink and white print. 
Auntie Bennett said I did well for a 
child only nine years old. I think I can 
find my way to most any place on Water 
street now. I think this is lovely warm 
weather for winter. I suppose a cold 
wave will be coming soon, then I shall 
have to stay in the house. Good bye, 

BESsIE TAYLOR. 





I do not live on a farm, I live in a 
village. I do not have far to go to 
school. My school is not keeping at the 
present time. I have three sisters and 
one brother. Iam 13 years old and can 
do almost any kind of housework. I 
cannot cook much but I can make beds, 
wash dishes and keep the house in order. 
My pets are three kitties. The mother 
kitty’s name is Fluffy. I have not 
named her kittens yet. We have a pug 
dog and his name is Bismarck. I have 


a pet owl. We have a horse, a cow and 
some hens. My youngest sister’s name 
is Hazel. I love her very much. I will 


close by sending my name in figures. 
2-5-18-20-8-1 5-4-14-1 11-14-15-23-12-20- 
15-14. 





Dear Boys and Girls: As I have not 
written for the Maine Farmer,I will 
write. My grandpapa takes the Farmer 
and I like to read the young folks’ col- 
umn. For pets, I have one calf and a 
black and white kitten. As other girls 
tell what they can do, I will. I can sew, 
knit, and wash dishes. I have three 
brothers and three sisters. If this does 
not find the waste basket, I will try 
again. MAY STEVENS, age 10. 





‘4 thousand cruelties can be prevent- 
ed by kind words and humane education 
for every one prevented by war.’’Geo. T. 
Angell. 





ITEMS AND INCIDENTS. 


Dental Student: ‘Sweetheart, before 
I start back to college won’t you let me 
pull one of your molars, just to remem- 
ber you by?”’—Indianapolis Journal. 


To be entirely relieved of the aches 
and pains of rheumatism means a great 
deal, and Hood’s Sarsaparilla does it. 

Encouraging. 

Willie Wimples— Will you love me 
when I’m gone? 

Daisy Dimples—Yes, indeed—if you'll 
go now.—Town Topics. 

If the Baby Is Cutting Teeth, 
Be sure and use that old and well-tried rem- 
edy, Mrs. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SyRvpP, for 
children teething. It soothes the child, soft 
ens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic 
and is the best remedy for diarrhoea. Twenty- 
tive cents a bottle. 

A lady passing the soap factories at 
Stratford every day always carried with 
her a bottle of lavender salts. One 
morning an old farmer was traveling in 
the same compartment. Soon the whole 
carriage was filled with a horrible soap 
odor, and the lady opened her smelling- 
bottle. The farmer stood it as long as 
he could, then leaned forward and shout- 
ed: ‘*Ma’am, would ye mind puttin’ the 
cork in that ’ere bottle?” 


Centuries ago, people used to fear 
what they called the pestilence. “Black 
Death” was the most terrible thing in 
the world to them. They feared it as 
people now fear the Cholera and Yellow 
Fever. And yet there is a thing that 
causes more misery and more deaths 
than any of these. It is so common that 
nine-tenths of all the sickness in the 
world is traceable to it. It is merely 
that simple, common thing, constipation. 
It makes people listless, causes dizziness, 
headaches, loss of appetite, loss of sleep, 
foul breath and distress after eating. The 
little help needed is furnished by Dr. 
Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets. One pillisa 
gentle laxative and two a mild cathartic. 
Once used, always in favor. If you are care- 
less enough to let an unscrupulous drug- 
gist sell you something on which he 
makes more money, it is your own fault 
if you do not get well. Be sure and get 
Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets. 

Send 21 cents in one-cent stamps to 
World’s Dispensary Medical Association, 
Buffalo, N. Y., and receive Dr. Pierce’s 
1008 page ‘Common Sense Medical Ad- 
viser,’’ profusely illustrated. 


A little boy spent the day in the coun- 
try at his grandmother’s. Such a good 
time as he had, running and racing, and 
shouting for all he was worth! At last 
night came, and, tired and sleepy, the 
little boy sought repose. “Oh, grand- 
ma!’ he cried, as he kissed her good- 
night, “now I know what a hollerday 
really and truly is, for I've hollered all 
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St. Louis. 


All That’s Needed 


4 No soap, no soda, no borax, no ammonia—noth- 
ing but water is needed to make things white and 
bright and beautifully clean with 
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Powder PS5 


It cleans everything quickly, 
cheaply, thoroughly. Sold every- 
Largest package—greatest 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
New York. Boston. Philadelphia 








Get into good physical condition. 


your system is really reinforced. 


Ask your druggist for it. 
DR. 








Old English. Only one letter on a piece. 


POSTAGE 


You want one or both and 


family troubles. 


a stimulant that is followed by reaction. 
i 35 cents a bottl 
F. TRUE & CO., AUBURN, ME. 


and medicines the same as solid silver. 
is solid nickel-silver metal, and being perfectly white and hard it 
will never change color, and will wear a lifetime. 
not, cannot turn brassy, corrode or rust. 

that each and every piece of this ware 
STANDARD amount of pure coin-silver. 


perfect. 
FULL SIZE. GUARANTEE 
. . : w t 
All of the ware is full regulation size. Dessert- bd ney Bye tp 
forks are specially designed for cutting and eating is described and to give en- 
pie, and dessert-spovns are proper spoons with _— a ~ eeeeaens or money 
which to eat soup. : 





New and popular games for 


AVOID THE CRI 


t Then you can avoid grip—any contagion, 
Effects of grip are serious on those whose systems are filled with impurities due 
to poor digestion or irregular bowels. True’s Elixir will put you in vigorous 
bealth, enable you to throw off the clutches of grip. The reason is if you 


Take True’s Elixir 


It’s a vegetable tonic that really tones—not 


For 47 years a household remedy. 


e. 





ANOTHER GRAND OFFER. 


FINE SILVERWARE FREE, 


HIS SILVER-PLATED WARE can be used in cooking, eating 


The base of this ware 


This ware will 
We absolutely guarantee 
is plated with the full 
In beauty and finish itis 
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INITIAL LETTER £2cb piece of this ware (except the knives) 


engraved free of charge with an initial letter in 


Say what initial you want. 


PREMIUM OFFERS 


We will send the MAINE FARMER one year in advance 


and the Silverware to any one at the following prices: 


ThoMaine Farmer 1 year and a Set of 6 Teaspoons for the club price of $2.00 
The Maine Farmer 1 year and a Set of 6 Forks for the club price of 2.50 
The Maine Farmer 1 year and a Set of 6 Tablespoons for the club price of 2.60 
The Maine Farmer 1 year and a set of 6 Knives for the club price of 2.75 
The Maine Farmer 1 year anda set of 6 Coffee spoons for the club price of 2.00 
The Maine Farmer 1 year and a set of 6 Dessert-spoons for the club price of 2.25 
The Maine Farmer 1 year and a set of 6 Dessert-forks for the club price of 2.26 
The Maine Farmer 1 year and Sugar-shell and Butter-knife, both for 200 
The Maine Farmer 1 year and Berry-spoon for the club price of 3.00 
Tbe Maine Farmer 1 year and Pie-knife for the club price of 2.00 
The Maine Farmer 1 year and Gravv-ladle for the club price of 2.00 
The Maine Farmer 1 year and Child’s Set (Knife, Fork and Spoon) for the club price of 1.90 


PREPAID. 


This unprecedented offer is open to subscribers to the MAINE FARMER for 
1899 and not to any other paper in Maine. 


SECURE YOUR PRESENTS AT ONCE. 


Two Exciting Games. 


“Uncle Sam and Spain, or The Capture of Havana,” or 
= >——— ‘Klondike or Bust.” 


old and young. 
can have them for 10 cents 


(ein) each, by sending one coupon for each game ordered, 
to THE MAINE FARMER office with name and address. 


A First-Class Checker Board with each game. 
If there are children in your home send for two and avoid 


Only two can play at one time. 


Cour THIS OoOvuT. 





The Maine Farmer 


“KLONDIKE OR BUST” or 
“CAPTURE OF HAVANA.” 





games. 
mail. 
Maine. 





This coupon and 10 cents (coin) will entitle you to one of the 
Enclose two 2-cent stamps for each game to be sent by 
Address Young Folks Dept., The Maine Farmer, Augusta, 
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Stamps will only be accepted for postage. 











To Prevent Bad Spelling 
BUY... 


“Words As They 


The Handiest Book in the English 
op Riitors penige it; Business mse ee recom: 
in it; . 
mend it en ybedy LI} it. Sent postpaid 
on receipt of ‘fifty cents, by 
SAMUEL H. BLACKWELL, 
Fairfield, Maine. 





day long!” 


Look,” 
Language. 





Bex AND GIRLS—WATCH AND CHAIN! 
ATHLETIC SWEATER! BEAUTIFUL 
DRESSED DOLL! For one day’s work, in 
18 packages of our famous 
Laundry Blue, at 10 cts. each, ong your 
us 


' ired. by ybu. Ad- 
remiumrie BORDEN MFG: OG, 16 Court 
Square, Boston, Mass. ’ 
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vance and faithfully studied. 

Once, Theodore remembers a shout of 
laughter was raised when nine o’clock 
came by Jerry’s exclamation: 

“Oh, mother! Don’t go home; we are 
all having such a good time.” 

Five years they lived in this way, and 
almost entirely by themselves. They 
studied botany. She knew the name of 
every tree and shrub for miles around. 
The little boys made a collection of 
birds’ eggs, and then began to watch 
closely the habits of the birds. It was 
a pure, simple life. It would have been 
too wild and lonely but for the charms 
of this devoted mother. Her hours of 
loneliness were hidden from them, but 
she learned to an unusual degree to 
throw every energy into the day’s work 
of study, and create, as it were, a fresh 
enthusiasm for the present hour. Her 
loving sacrifice was rewarded. Each 
child made her his peculiar confidant. 
She became the inspiration of his life. 

English history opened a wide field to 
the family. One afternoon she brought 
in Shakespeare to prove some historical 
question. It was a rainy day, and the 
boys were all at home. Jerry began to 
read ‘Hamlet’ aloud: it proved a treas- 
ure that brought them into a new world 
of delight. Sometimes they took differ- 
ent characters for representation, and 
the evening ended in a frolic, for good 
natured mirth was never repressed. 

First of all a preparation had been 
made for the Sabbath. There was 4 
church in this town, but at a distance of 
several miles, and during many days the 
roads were not passable. She had leaned 
upon Infinite Strength, gathering wis- 
dom through all these experiences. The 
secret of many a promise had been re- 
vealed to the understanding, and above 
everything she desired that the Scrip- 
tures might become precious to her chil- 
dren. She took up Bible characters, 
bringing to bear the same vivid interest, 
the same power of making them real- 
istic. 

These lessons were varied by a little 
sketch of each Sunday to be read aloud 
the next. Of this Nate took hold with 
None of this family could 
sing, but she thought of a su’stitute. 
They learned the Psalms, much of Isaiab, 
and many hymns, repeating them in con- 
cert, learning to count upon this hour 
around the fire, as others do upon music. 

How many of these times came to her 
in after life !—a vision of the bright faces 
of her boys as they clustered affection- 
ately around her. 

Time rolled on. A railroad passed 
through. A village sprang up, and the 
land was ready to sell. She could keep 
enough for her own use, and the boys 
could prepare for college. Thede and 
Nate went away to school. The old 
home was kept bright and pleasant, 
friends, new settlers came in, and now 
there was visiting and social life. 

Jerry stayed on the farm; Theodore 
became an engineer; Nate a minister; 
Theodore 
used to say: 

“Mother, as I travel about, all the 
stones and flowers make me think of 
you. I catch sight of some rock and 
stop to rejoice over those blessed times. 

Nate said: ‘‘Mother, when I am read- 
ing a Psalm in the pulpit, there always 
comes to me a picture of those evenings 
with you in the rocking-chair, by the 
firelight, and I hear all your voices 
again.”’ 

Johnnie 
everything I 
through you.” : 

When Jerry, who had remained faith- 
fu), as always, had listened to his broth- 


“Mother, I thisk 
me 


wrote: 
have has come to 


. +i vy 
_|ers, he put his arm around her, say!D5 


tenderly: “‘There will never be any one 
like mother to me.” = 
She died at sixty-five very suddenly. 


. Only a few hours before she had ex 


claimed, as her children all came home 
together: 

“There never were such good boys | 
mine. You have repaid me a thousan? 
fold. God grant you all happy homes: 

They hore her coffin to the grave them- 


selves. They would not let any other 
person touch it. In the evening “ 
D 


gathered around the hearthstone ron 
sitting-room, and drew their chairs ‘* 


‘lgether. No one spoke until Nate said: 


‘Boys, let us pray.”’ ner 
And then, all kneeling around be 


>| vacant chair, he prayed that the mantle 
>! of their mother might fali upon 
‘| They could ask nothing beyond t 


them. 
hat. 


—Christian Union. 


$100 Reward, $100. 10 

The reader of this paper wi pie ig- 
learn that there is at least one dreaded a 
ease that science has beenable to Cure |). Ca. 
its stages, and that is Catarrh. 
tarrh Cure is the only positive cure © on. 
to the medical fraternity, Catarrh being tional 
stitutional disease, requires a constitutio’ | 
treatment. Hall’sCatarrh Cure is ted and 
ternally, acting directly upor the b by de 
mucous surfaces of the system, there 
stroying the foundation of the tint up 

ving the patient stre by bui fing ing 
the constitution and ass 





twr-Rcli te Drasgis. 760 
0 x 
Hall’s family pills are the best. 
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SHERDAN'S 


and healthy. & 


p your chickens st 


It will keep ¥" pullets lay early. Worth it« veigts 
qill make moulting hens, and prevents all di exses, @ 
po co! if a pure. Hishly concen rat ad. In q) an 
js at aly sv tenth of a ceut aday, Noting onearth pe 


MAKE HENns Lay 


o matter what kind of food you 
like it. There y Sheridan’s Powder. Ov.erwisa 
fit this fall and winter will be lost when tie 


your Pir egesis very high, Itassures perfect assi 
rice one food elements needed to produce eggs. 


nd tous, Ask firs¢ 
Ifyou can’t Fee gona. Ib. can $1.20, Six cans 


1.5.3 
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Exp. PU NSON & CO,,22 Custom House St., Boston, 


SLL LLL eee 


—~e 


his I Will Do! 


| will pay $100 reward for any case 
of colic, horse ail, curbs, splints, 
knotted cords, or similar trouble, that 


Tuttle’s 
Flixir 
































Used and endorsed by 


the Adams Ex. Co. of the age, and every 
stable should have a bottle always on 
hand. Locates lameness when applied 
by remaining moist on the part affected. 


Waits River, Vr. 
De. § TUTTLE 
on - SK I have used your Elixir on one of the 
that I ever saw on @ horse, and it entirely 
ss. Jalsoused it for rheumation in my 
family, with just as good result, and will cheerfully recom- 
mend ttto any one in want ofa Uinim: nt. 

0. B. GOVB. 





Tuttle’s Family Elixir cures Rheuma- 
tism, Sprains, lsruises, Pains, etc. Samples of 
either Elixir mailed free for three 2-cent stamps 
. Fiftycents buys either Elixir of 
iggist, or it will be sent direct on receipt 
{ price. Particulars free. 


DR. S. A. TUTTLE, Sole Prop’r, 


27 Beverly Street. Boston, Mass. 








Poultrymen. 


Send postal and_get OUR prices on Beef 
Sera s, Poultry Meat, Poultry Bone, Bone 
Meal of our own manufacture. 
Ground oyster shells, etc., delivered on cars 
here in 100 lb. bags. 
SAGADAHOC FERTILIZER CO,, 
Bowdoinham, Me. 


THE FORMULA FOR 





“Oviforce,’’ 
he best egg producing 
g Condition Powder known. 
Regular Price, 50c. 

We do this to introduce our other poultry 
remedies to you. Send 2c stamp, Will sen 
also booklet, Vermin and Diseases of Poultry. 

THE 8. C. STUBBS CO., Bradshaw, Neb. 


82-page pamphlet on 
"* Ashes as a Fertilizer,’ 


for the asking. Every 
farmer should have one. 


GEO. STEVENS, 


‘ PETERBORO’, ONT., 
eS Canada. 


HOOK ON—CUT OFF 
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The easiest-working, closest- 







| 0 7p ek 
2 pw is the latest 
i i? IMPROVED 
CONVEX DEHORNER 


Never crushes the horn nor pulls it apart. Made 
on an entirely new principle. Catalogue free. 

M WEBSTER & DICKINSON, Box 88 Christiana, Pa. 

Western trade supplied from Chicago salesroom. 
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“WE'VE DONE EXPANDED,” 
{ } ’ 
is the way Judge Culberson, of Texas, sume up the 
Eastern question’? fell, who cares Incle 
| has followed the example of Page fence. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE €O., ADRIAN, MICH, 








reula FREE. ¥ 
GEO. ERTEL ©0., QUINCY, ILL. 








ENNEBEC  COUNTY...In Probate 
Court, held at Augusta, on the fourth 

Monday of January, 1899. 
at CERTAIN INSTRUMENT, purporting to be 
f ® last will and testament of JoHN EARLE, 
ate of Vassalboro, in said county, deceased, 
tap ing been presented for probate: 
ORDERED, That notice thereof be. given 
three Weeks successively, prior to the second 
} fonday of February mext, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that 

persons interested may attend at a Probate 
seurt, then to be holden at Augusta, and 
= Cause, if any, why the said instrument 
thon d not be proved, approved and allowed 
as the last will and testament of the said de- 

G. T. Stevens, Judge. 

Attest: W. A. Newcome Register. 13 


KENNEBEC COUNTY. . . In Probate Court 
eld at Augusta, on the fourth Monday 
of January, 1899. 
a! Cerrarn INSTRUMENT, purporting to be 
J ast willand testament of SALLY F. Per- 
ed, iy ate of Windsor, in said County, deceas- 
x iaving been presented for probate: 
thr Zk*D. That notice thereof be given 
tee weeks successively prior to the second 
fe anewpaFineal i Annus fae 
r 2Ws er prin in 8 tha 
gil Persons intereste a 





P G. T. Stevens, Judge. 
Attest: Ww, A. Newcomps. Register. 10 


KENNEBEC COUNTY. . In Probatevour 





4 Januar Augusta, on the fourth Monday 
the pent \IN INSTRUMENT, purporting to be 
ing, fea and testament of MARY DEER- 
havin no! Augusta, in said county, deceased, 
One Seen presented for probate: 
Bee es That notice thereof be given 
Ondas » Baccessively prior to the secona 
Farmer 9. ebruary next, in the Maine 
that al 4 newspaper printed in Augusta 
at a Prohapetsons interested may atten 
Busta — Court then to be holden at Au- 
Said ‘it and show cause, if any, why the 
bored and allowed as the feat eit tod voce 
i allowed as i 
Ment of the said pond last will and testa- 


a ,_G. T. Stevens, Judge. 
meee _W. A. NEWcoMB, Register. %S 
ANN EBEC COUNTY. . . In Probate Court 
bo January ieee held on the fourth Monday 

0. W A Rete nat 
‘ ): ANDREWs, Execut i 
and testament of Ronerr 1. , oA 


_ Attest : 





M0) 

resente 'n said county, deceased, havin 
Will for al ~ — account as Executor of sai 
0 aoe: 
three weeDs That notice thereof be given 
Monday of wocessively prior to the second 
Farmer. ; ebruary next, in the Maine 


ersons inte 
robate terested ma 
show Cs 


G. T. Stevens, Judge 

W. A. Newcoms i 3 
ENNEBE . Register. 
at A 

v @nuay y 


CERTAIN 
the lant AN INSTRUMENT, 
Binet, Will and testament rg ir 
state of Wayne, in said county, de- 
yORDRRED been presented for proba’ 
Mondyeeks Successively, prior to the second 
Y of February next, in the Maine 


Corel Proons interested 
And show ot: then to be holden af Augusta, 


Ment sh » if any, why the . 
lowed 2 oUld not be proved, appro ‘ 
“ doors? last will and a rae 


e ; G. T. 
: W. A. Newcomen, pu hy “ge 











Stephen Lander, New Portland, has a 
fancy pair of colts, one by St. Croix, the 
other by Redwood Boone; also has a pair 
of heavy horses. Mr. Lander is one of 
the forehanded farmers of New Port- 
land. 








According to my programme of travel, 
I expect soon to visit Northern Califor- 
nia and see something of those vast 
wheat fields, extensive vineyards and 
celebrated peach orchards, of which we 
have all heard. From there I may again 
rehearse to you such items as I think 
will be of interest. 





J. P. Maxwell, Weld, is one of the old 
time horse breeders of this part of the 
State. He was the owner of the stallion 
Black Ben, sired by Harry Knox by Lar- 
kin Knox, dam by old Rising Sun. He 
also owned another stallion sired by 
Glenarm. Mr. Maxwell has bred many a 
good one, for instance, has sold some of 
them for $750 apiece. 





Mr. J. F. Ricker, Flagstaff, keeps a 
pair of well mated heavy horses, and an 
8-year-old mare for driving purposes; 
has a valuable 3-year-old chestnut geld- 
ing, sired by Bronze Boone, dam by 
Black Monitor; this gelding stands 15-3 
hands tall, and for symmetry of finish, 
and uniform action, there are none bet- 
ter. His name is Prince, and he is 
worthy to stand in any horse man’s 
stable. Mr. Ricker has a home farm of 
190 acres, and 200 acres of land away 
from home. He does general farming 
and makes a success of it. 





The man who stands for an hour on 
Broadway and watches the constant 
passage of elegant turnouts realizes 
forcibly the significance of the remark 
so oft repeated by purchasers: ‘‘The de- 
mand is only for good sized, stylish, 
trappy acting, well built horses.” Style 
abounds everywhere, and the graceful 
yet bold fold of the knee and flex of 
the hock claim attention on every hand. 
Speed may hold sway on the driveways, 
but in the streets and parks it is that re- 
markable style and finish which stamp 
the well built horse king over all the 
animal kingdom. 





L. G. Richards, New Portland, is the 
owner of a good young stallion, name 
Gen. Richards. This young fellow 
stands 15-2 hands tall, weight 800 pounds. 
He was siréd by Broadway 3773, 2.29%, 
by Robert Smith, son of Hambletonian 
10; dam, Volunteer Maid, 2.27, by Vol- 
unteer; 2d dam by Drew horse. He has 
taken a record of 2.29'¢ over a half mile 
track, and is the sire of Fascination (P) 
2.2034,. Kannette (P) 2.2014, Cheerful 
Charlie (P) 2.264¢, and King Pin 2.2944, 
also of the dam of Gen. Richards, Helen 
Chase, registered in Vol. XII (12) Ameri- 
can Trotting Register, and standard bred, 
sired by Pickering, and out of a Har- 
binger mare. Gen. Richards is a light 
bay with black points, and 2 white ankles 
behind, and for symmetry of action and 
make-up is hard to beat. 





What is the best size of horse for gen- 
eral use? 

I find it necessary to buy a new pair of 
horses in the early spring, and as I have 
a highland farm, in some places hard and 
stony, and avery hard hill to climb to 
get to it, I have thought of getting a 
heavy pair of horses, about 1500 pounds 
in weight each. 

Some of my neighbors, older men than 
myself, advise me not to get large horses, 
as they say that the feet of such animals 
are not sufficiently strong, and thus the 
horses become lame easily. 

Will some of the readers of the Farmer 
kindly advise me in regard to this sub- 
ject? INQUIRER. 
Horses from the levels of the West do 
not have as good feet as those grown on 
our granite hills. The best size for gen- 
eral use is a horse weighing from 1025 to 
1100. If the desire is simply to lifta 
load up hill then the heavier horse will 
do more service, but for the family use 
the medium sized, blocky built, Maine 
bred horse is the most enduring. The 
1500 horse finds his place on the load and 
not the road and while many of the 
western horses are very good travellers, 
they cannot stand driving up and down 
our hills alongside of the smaller, and 
more trappy acting animal.—Ep. 





Louisville leads the way in abolishing 
the long drawn out race nuisance, which 
has steadily weighed against the popu- 
larity of harness racing with the public. 
On Tuesday, the conditions for the Sep- 
tember meeting of the Louisville Driv- 
ing and Fair Association were issued and 
the much needed reform was announced. 
Two heats will win the race, instead of 
three, as heretofore. The public will 
get action, and it will be fairly impossi- 
ble to string a race out to seven or more 
heats, and, by tiring out the speedy 
ones, allow some carefully nursed 
“skate” eventually to win the race. The 
interminable contests, some of which 
have had to be carried over to the next 
day, have greatly detracted from the 
public interest in harness horse racing, 
and the innovation to be introduced by 
the Louisville track has long been stoutly 








‘]Horse Owners! Use 


GOMBAULT’S 





Balsam 


; : = ASafe Speedy and Positive Care 
The Safest, Best BLISTER ever used. Takes 
the place of all liniments tor mild or severe action. 
snd Enttie, SUPERREDES ALL CAUTERY 
OR FIRING. pdt 2 Pro ‘uce scar or blemish. 

E bottle sold is warranted to give satisfaction 
sent by AF . Wy &—} io with full Sirections 
for use. Send ‘descriptive circulars. 
THE « 








urged by those who diagnosed the situa- 
tion correctly and were not dried in the 
shell of ,conservatism that clings to an- 
tique methods that have been long out- 
grown under modern conditions. Louis- 
ville takes the initiative in what is 
thought to be reform, and the outcome 
will be watched with interest even by 
those societies which do not this year 
adopt the rule. 





WINTER HORSE RACING. 


A series of interesting races have been 
held in Maine the past week, the purses 
being paid by Mr. Geo. W. Bishop of 
New York and other wealthy gentlemen 
who were here to purchase a number of 
fine horses. The result has been that 
other bnyers have been attracted and 
many a man is happy to-day as he jin- 
gles the dollars and looks in the empty 
stall. At every place a large lot were 
shown but as the gentlemen who were to 
have accompanied Mr. Bishop were un- 
able to make the trip, the time was spent 
chiefly in examining the stylish and 
Speedy ones and arranging for another 
visit. Mr. Bishop, in spite of his years, 
was the liveliest boy on the road and 
kept his friends busy showing their 
stock. 

Mr. Jack Lyon has also taken out of 
Maine several fine horses and will come 
again shortly. The benefit to the horse 
industry by these winter races is far 
greater than is realized and the showing 
of the horses on these tracks will opea 
the way for many a sale before May. 
Maine is to-day better supplied with 
good horses than any otber eastern State 
and buyers can find good specimens in 
every locality. 





THE PASSING OF THE HORSE. 


The receut organization of an immense 
corporation to take control of the truck- 
ing business of New York City, by the 
use of compressed air motors, has led 
the chief promoter to declare that ‘‘the 
days of the horse for service in large 
towns and cities are numbered.” Color 
is given this statement as one surveys 
the field from lower Broadway or about 
the wharves when travel is continually 
being obstructed and immense loss 
caused by delays in transportation. 
That this present congested system must 
give way and business move more swift- 
ly there can be no question, even though 
the motive power be radically trans- 
formed. At the same time the state- 
ment only applies to what has been the 
cheaper grade of horses during the past 
ten years. In no sense does it reach or 
affect the horse so persistently urged by 
the Maine Farmer during all this time. 
The horse-car horse has gone, and the 
medium draft is fast following his 
neighbor into the field of loss to the 
grower. The one lesson bearing so heav- 
ily in every other department is again 
pressed home to the horse breeder with 
added force. The only horse to be bred 
in the future with certainty of substan- 
tial returns is the high class, stylish 
roadster, and no combination of motors 
has ever yet been able to diminish the 
demand for this friend of man. As the 
field narrows the demand becomes more 
exacting, and it is not as easy to breed a 


ago, but the same law holds elsewhere, 
and the beef grower, or dairy cow breed- 
er feels the same exacting demand press- 
ing upon him and finds that what will 
not satisfy the buyer is produced with- 
out profit. 

Instead of modifying our position 
there is the greater reason for emphasiz- 
ing the lessons so oft repeated. More 
skill and less of fancy in selection of 
breeding stock, more skill and less neg- 
lect in growing, and more skill in train- 
ing and fitting for business. These are 
the universal steps to success, applicable 
to men as well as horses, and necessary 
everywhere if profit is to be hoped for. 
Let the draft horse give way to the mo- 
tor, iet the trucking and hauling be dele- 
gated to other power, the one field profit- 
able in horse growing to-day is still un- 
touched and the high class roadster sells 
at paying prices. The man who cannot 
grow this class may well consider the 
question of retiring from the business, 
but he who owns a nervy, sound brood 
mare cannot afford to lose the opportun- 
ity for gathering the dollars from this 
broad field where the fancy of the indi- 
vidual purchaser is met by the good 
sized, intelligent, courageous, stylish 
animal, and the grower realizes a sub- 
stantial return for his hay, grain, pas- 
turage and training. 














The man who waits until May before 
setting his first broods will be a back 
number when he comes to sell his sur- 
plus. 


Remember that Bowker’s Animal Meal 
is sold only in yellow bags and yellow 
packages. The original; richest in pro- 
tein. 


Before thirty days the successful poul- 
try breeder of 1899 will have his pens 
mated. Are you ready for a larger busi- 
ness the coming year than ever before? 


All business is built up and maintained 
to-day by advertising. Poultry forms no 
exception. The time to commence ad- 
vertising is before the fires are started 
under the incubators. Write the Farmer 
for special rates. 


Have you selected your breeding males 
for 1899? These should now be running 
by themselves in warm, roomy quarters 
with plenty of chance for exercise. 
Build up virile energy now for the early 
broods pay the larger profit and chicks 
should be abundant this year by the 
middle of April. 


The fruit grower who desires to keep 
poultry, or the poultry keeper who 
wishes to grow fruit, may combine these 
two different industries, with certain ad- 
vantages to both. Poultry in an orchard 
will greatly benefit the trees. The trees 
afford shade in summer, which benefits 
the poultry. The hens and chickens 
keep busy in hunting and devouring in- 
sects that would otherwise prey upon 
the trees and fruit. The waste food and 
droppings of the fowl continually ferti- 





gj lize the ground. Grass and weeds can- 


profitable horse to-day as it was ten years | > 


not grow where poultry are confined in 
sufficient numbers. The soil should be 
loosened occasionally with a hoe or 
spade, to carry the fertilizer below the 
surface, and the poultry will do the rest. 
The hen’s foot in motion is the boss 
cultivator. No implement has yet been 
invented that pulverizes the soil so thor- 
oughly as the scratching of poultry. 
Plums and peaches will do well in » 
poultry yard. If the plum trees are 
jarred occasionally the curculio will fall 
to rise no more. The detestable little 
Turk may be completely circumvented 
with the aid of active chickens. It is 
quite possible to raise plums in a poultry 
yard when it would be very difficult to 
raise them anywhere else. Fine apples 
and pears may be grown in a poultry en- 
closure, and the fowl will carry dismay 
to their insect foes. The heavy birds 
will not be likely to give trouble by fly- 
ing into the trees. The lighter fowl can 
be prevented from flying into the trees 
by clipping one wing. Hens will injure 
small fruits, of course. By having two 
yards to each poultry house, this can be 
managed. Have fruit trees in one yard, 
and small fruits in the other. When the 
hens are in the tree yard the small fruits 
will be safe. When the small fruits are 
gathered, the hens can be turned into the 
small fruit yard. 


Although at first glance it would seem 
that the farmer who has large eggs to 
sell loses in the operation of selling by 
the dozen instead of by weight; yet the 
regular producer of large, fresh eggs can 
always secure a fancy price for his 
product, his reputation once becoming 
established. Any farmer, having a 
blooded flock, which, by the way, need 
stand him only the cost of a good cock 
each year, can secure from one to three 
cents extra per dozen for his eggs if he 
is in a position to market them himself. 
Some people in the cities scarcely know 
the flavor of a really fresh egg. Crude 
carbolic acid is a good disinfectant in 
the hen house. It must not be sup- 
posed, however, that by liberal use of 
disinfectants, no attention need be paid 
to dirt. Hen houses need regular clean- 
ing. They not only ought to have it; 
they need it. Fermenting manure, con- 
stantly receiving fresh additions will 
overcome any disinfectant that can be 
used with safety. The hen is almost as 
helpless in snow as though she did not 
know how to walk. The value of a 
good, warm house, where some sun can 
get in and with a dry floor will be appre- 
ciated by the hens in winter and will 
show in the egg production. Fresh well 
water is as cold as should be given to 
stock. No animal likes water which it 
gets at by breaking the ice. Well water 
during winter is usually between 50 and 
60 degrees. Many practice artificially 
warming water for milch cows and for 
chickens. It takes comparatively little 
hot water to take the edge off of water 
at nearly the freezing point. 


OUR ADVERTISERS. 

Mr. J. W. Lowell, Gardiner, is one of 
our regular advertisers and the following 
letters show how well his stock is liked 
by purchasers: 

WEstT Paris, Jan. 17. 

“T received the bird all right. He is 
| & E. 8S. Harmon. 
East LONGMEADOW, MAss. 

“The cockerel came this morning and 
is a fine looking bird. Am much pleased 
with him.” A.'G. CRANE. 


CAPE ELIZABETH, Jan. 12. 
“Bird came all right. He is just what 
I want. Am pleased with him.” 
C, F. EASTMAN. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
A PROFITABLE CROP. 

I intended to have written a statement 
for 1898 of the proceeds and cost of 
keeping a flock of 60 hens, but circum- 
stances prevented. I was unable to raise 
any early layers and my flock, at pres- 
ent, consists of 35 hens, raised in 1897 
and 20 late pullets in 1898; many of 
them will not lay till apring. The first 
of November, my hens commenced lay- 
ing and in that month gave me 16 dozen; 
22 dozen in December and to the present 
time, Jan. 17, they have laid 17 dozen, a 
total of 55 dozen. I call this a good 
record for a flock with but a few laying 
pullets. Prices for eggs have been good 
all winter. As to feed, to produce the 
above result I will state that the morning 
meal is a hot mash,consisting of chopped 
clover boiled and mixed with cornmeal, 
one quart; bran, two quarts. Four 
quarts of boiled potatoes are mixed 
with the same amount of feed as the 
clover, and twice a week 114 lbs. of 
chopped meat are added. A wurzel 
and a large turnip are given twice a 
week. These are fed at noon raw, ex- 
cepting the meat. The last feed at three 
or four o’clock is oats and peas. I am 
to change a part of their food every day. 
Feed sweet skim milk hot every day and 
keep old plaster by them all the time. I 
think they have done fairly well. 

L. A. SHOREY. 


THE VALUE OF GREEN CUT BONE. 

Nothing else is so valuable as a feed 
for egg-production as green cut bone. 
Those who feel discouraged because 
their hens have not laid enough eggs 
should lose no time in buying a bone- 
cutter. The material is cheap, and now 
that the bone-cutters have been so much 
improved, they are very easily run and 
the labor is but slight. The green bone 
is very rich in phosphate of lime, which 
breeders appreciate. ’ 

Fowl will leave any grain or feed for 
green cut bone; in fact, they seem to 
smell it when the feeder approaches and 
set up a singing and cackling, and de- 
vour it with great avidity. 

Perhaps the best bone-cutter in the 
market is the Mann, recently advertised 
in these columns by the F. W. Mann 
Co., Box 28, Milford, Mass. It runs 
easily, cuts clean and strong, and is very 
simple in construction. We prefer the 
ribs of beef, chopped in two-inch pieces, 
and packed in the feeder nicely. It 
takes but a few minutes of hand labor to 
reduce them to the proper condition for 
feeding, so perfectly are the cutting- 
knives adjusted. The green bone can be 
bought of any butcher for one cent a 
pound, and it is more valuable than a 
much greater quantity of grain. 

There is nothing else in modern poul- 
try culture that has obtained so firma 





hold among fanciers and breeders as 


| green cut bone. 





That it is not used as: 
much as it should be we are convinced. 
A few hesitate to use it because of the 
cost of the machine, but, if one stops | 
to consider that this expense can easily | 
be made in the increased egg yield, we 
think this objection will be overruled. 
What we require, first of all, from our 
hens, is eggs; and there is nothing that 
will induce laying as early and as con- 
tinuously as green cut bone fed about 
three times a week as a separate ration. 


STATE POULTRY INTERESTS. 

Maine poultry growers have for the 
past twenty years been content to grow 
for the markets, and to a limited extent 
for breeding purposes. The annual State 
and county fairs have engaged the atten- 
tion of a few enterprising breeders, but 
because of their local nature these have 
not impressed would-be buyers who have 
gone outside the State for eggs and 
breeding stock. The one thing needful 
to convince purchasers and attract trade, 
the large poultry exhibition, has been 
neglected. Never have we been more 
firmly impressed with this than during 
the late great poultry show in Boston. 
It was a grand exhibition of all breeds, 
but as usual those most valuable and 
serviceable were in force, demonstrating 
the fact that New England breeders are 
out for business as well as fancy mark- 
ings. These men receive an immense 
amount of free advertising in return for 
their enterprise, and naturally, buyers 
are attracted. 

Other breeders, having as good stock, 
neglect their opportunities, and then too 
often complain because their choice birds 
go begging. The whole problem is 
simply that of business advertising. 
The man who advertises persistently 
sells his birds and his eggs. The candle 
under the bushel gives no light, and the 
best hens ever bred will never bring a 
man the dollars save as he goes to mar- 
ket with his wares. We are led to these 
remarks by the fact that hardly a Maine 
man was represented in the Boston 
Show, while the prize winners at Calais, 
St. John, Bangor, Lewiston, Gorham and 
other fairs would have proven merit if 
given an opportunity. That the owners 
closed the doors of their pens when the 
local fairs were over, simply proves a fail- 
ure to grasp the business end of the 
problem. Whatnext? The money mak- 
ing season is at hand and the wide awake 
buyers of eggs will be placing their or- 
ders during the next thirty days. The 
only door now open is the columns of 
the newspaper circulating among the 
poultry growers, and the time to catch 
their orders is when they are perfecting 
plans for the season, not after the chicks 
begin to appear. We know whereof we 
affirm when we state that Maine was 
never so well supplied with good birds 
as at the present time. More than this, 
never was there so wide spread ar inter- 
est in the breeding of choice stock. The 
thing now to do is to bring the man who 
has the well bred, carefully selected 
breeding pens in touch with him who is 
looking for fresh blood and better stock, 
and the columns of the Maine Farmer 
constitute the best avenue to increased 
business. 


DOES FARMING PAY? IF NOT, WHY NoT? 

At farmers’ institutes one is very apt 
to hear the remark that “farming don’t 
pay” and naturally the business man be- 
gins to ask himself the question why 
not? There is certainly a wide margin 
between actual cost of production and 
price realized for many of the products, 
notably the finer and choicer. Why is it 
that farmers carry such small flocks of 
sheep and poultry, especially the latter? 
These pay a good profit, but like every- 
thing else success depends upon the ob- 
servance of certain fixed principles. Let 
us see what these are, and if either is 
out of the range of the everyday farmer. 

1. Breeding birds must be well se- 
lected. That is, the man who seeks to 
build up his flocks must know his birds, 
individually, and select his breeders 
from the best layers. 

2. Purity of blood on the part of the 
male is the only way to strengthen pur- 
pose in the flock. This necessitates a 
little skill in selecting to get the right 
form and be sure of the right ancestry. 

3. Such system of feeding, both in 
quantity and quality, as will preserve 
health and induce activity. Grain is to 
be scattered through the chaff or straw, 
dry mashes fed in small proportions, 
work invited by every means, cleanliness 
of pens preserved and pure water in 
abundance furnished. 

Beyond this there comes the necessity 
for feeding for egg production, the 
cooked clover, green bone or animal 
meal, and the vegetables as well as 
wheat and oats. 

4, The early mating of the breeding 
pens, and hatching of the broods before 
the first of May. All that is necessary 
here is a pen where the breeding birds— 
ten hens and the male—can be kept by 
themselves and the eggs saved. No 
more ruinous policy can be imagined 
than to select eggs for hatching from 
the general lot, hoping thus to improve. 
No matter what the system of hatching, 
fertile eggs are absolutely necessary for 
success. 

5. The rapid development of the 
broods, the cockerels, every one, to go 
on the market at twelve to fourteen 
weeks, where they will dress two pounds 
to two and a half, while the pullets have 
the free run of the farm, without stimu- 
lating food, the purpose being solely to 
grow a healthy, rugged frame for busi- 
ness next winter. 

6. The killing of every cockerel at 
the time indicated, to reduce the feed 
bill as well as increase income. Here’s 
the whole story repeated over and over 
again: 

2% lbs. at 14 weeks, 25c=624c per head. 

3 lbs. at 16 weeks, 20c=60c per head. 


4 lbs. at 20 weeks, 15c=60c per head. 
5 lbs. at 25 weeks, 12c=60c per head. 


The margin of profit is entirely with 
the early dressed bird. These are the 
steps to be followed, and any man can 
rigidly adhere to all without injury to 
other departments of business. Beyond 
this is the fact that he who markets 500 
cockerels by the first of August has a 
good cash income coming in, for these 
are a cash crop, and the 500 pullets 
grown as indicated, will, if given a 
chance, be the successful winter layers 
of 1899 and 1900. 
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| BREED TO PLEASE BUYERS. 
| Come to Elmwood Farm before booking mares for 98. 


_ FRENCH COACH 


| Road Horse Establishment of the East. 
| 








PREPOTENT ROAD HORSE SIRES 


Gemare, Lothaire, Telemaque and Lavater. 


| 150 COLTS AT FARM. 

|| Grand Bargains in Pure Bred Stallions out of Imported Mares. 
| Finely Miustrated Catalogue, season of 1898, sont free to any one. i 
| 


Half blood pairs and single horses for sale, every | 
one having size, style, intelligence, courage and action. 
| COME AND SEE ME, OR WRITE FOR CATALOGUE, 


;J. S. SANBORN, LEWISTON JUNCTION, ME. § 


GRAND CLUBBING LIST. 
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In order to place heloie our icaders the opportunity 
to secure, with the MAINE FARMER some of the best pub- 
lications for the farm and home, the following grand club- 
bing list is announced, to all who pay one year in advance. 
No publication can make a more generous offer, placing, as 
it does, the issues of the MAINE FARMER before its readers 


at nominal expense. Read this great list and send in your 


subscription for the coming year. 


We offer both for 


Maine Farmer, $1.50, 
$2.00 


Hoard’s Dairyman, $1.00; Total, $2.50, 
Maine Farmer, $1.50, 
Strawberry Culturist, 50c. ; 
Maine Farmer, $1.50, 
Breeder’s Gazette, $2.00; Total, $3.50, 
Maine Farmer, $1.50, 

Canadian Horticulturist, $1.25; Total, $2.75 


Maine Farmer, $1.50, 
New York Tribune, $1.00; Total, $2.50, 


Maine Farmer, $1.50, 
New York World, Tri- Weekly, $1.50; Total, $3, 


Maine Farmer, $1.50, 
Co-operative Farmer, N. B., $1.00; Total. $2.59; 


Maine Farmer, $1.50, 
Poultry Monthly, $1.00; Total, $2.50, 


Maine Farmer, $1.50, 
Farm Poultry, Semi-Monthly, $1.00; Total, $2.50, 


Maine Farmer, $1.50, 
Rural New-Yorker, $1.00; Total, $2.50, 
Maine Farmer, $1.50, 
Country Gentleman, $2.00; Total, $3.50, 


Maine Farmer, $1.50, 

Youth’s Companion, new, $1.75; Total, $3.25, 
Maine Farmer, $1.50, 

Woman’s Home Companion, $1.00; Total, $2.50, 


The Maine Farmer and Standard Atlas of the 
World. Maps 15x22 and 22x30. Revised 
to July, 1890. The most complete and 
superb Atlas published, 


Total, $2.00, 1.75 


2.50 
2.25 
1.50 
2.00 


2.00 


2.00 
2.00 
2.25 
3.00 
2.75 


1.75 


1.50 


The Maine Farmer and one choice double bladed 
Jackknife, warranted, 


1.50 


The Maine Farmer and Samantha Among the 
Brethren, the best of this noted author’s 
books, 


The Maine Farmer and Samantha at Saratoga, 


The Maine Farmer and Mrs. Lincoln’s Celebrated 
Cook Book, 

The Maine Farmer and 5 volumes Cyclopedia 
of Useful Knowledge, 


The Maine Farmer and one Ladies’ Waltham, 
stem-winding, hunting-case, solid gold 
watch, $32.00, 


The Maine Farmer, and one Gent’s 15-year 
guaranteed, Gold filled case, 7 jewels, 


Watch, $24.00, 12.00 


Write the Maine Farmer for terms of any Christmas 
Gift desired. 


fi 


1.50 
1.50 


1.50 


1.50 


15.00 





6 Butler Makers: 


You are constantly wanting 


Parchment Butter Paper, 


Why not have it printed and so carry an 
added advertisement on every pound ? 


The MAINE FARMER has contracted with one of 
the large mills in the country, and will keep a supply on 
hand of the very best paper made. All sizes and weights. 


Send for prices and samples, Plain or printed. 
We will please you. 


MAINE FARMER PUBLISHING CO., Augusta, Me. 





